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Notes on Books, &c. 


NEW WORK ON MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 

The first thing I have to do is to notice briefly 
the inédit document so fortunately recovered and 
so excellently edited by M. Chantelauze. 

In a letter dated Fotheringay, November 23, 
1586, and which can be seen in Prince Labanoff’s 
series, the unhappy Mary announces to Pope 
Sixtus V. the despatch, by a trusty messenger, of 
a memoir containing the faithful narrative of her 
last capture (her arrest at Chartley, and her subse- 
quent translation to Tixall). Now, if we may 
believe M. Chantelauze, that memoir is nothing 
else but Bourgoing’s journal, recently given to the 
public for the first time. It begins on the very 
day of her arrival at Tixall, and contains the full 
details of the proceedings against her and of her 
own defence. 

The MS.,a small folio of 126 pages, in a cursive 
and small handwriting of the sixteenth century, 
was sold to M. Chantelauze by a person living at 
Cluny. Although it has neither number nor 
stamp, it belonged, according to all probability, to 
the library of the Cluny Benedictines—a libr Ty 
the contents of which, both printed and MS., 
have been frequently disper reed since 1793. We 


ea Marie Stuart, son proces et son « zécw ution, d’aprés le 
journal inédit de Bourgoing, son médecin, !a correspond- 
ance d’ Amyas Paulet, son gedlier, et autres _ cuments 
nouveaux.” Par M. R. Chantelauze. 8vo. Paris, Plon 


journ: il under notice to Bourgoing. 





| going remained near her to the end, jottin 
| day by day the facts of which he was the witness. 


may safely assume that the journal originally 
belonged to Claude de Guise, nephew of the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, and that it was he who pre- 
sented it to the library at Cluny ; this supposition 
is the more likely to be true, because Claude de 
Guise held the abbey of Cluny from 1575 to 1612, 
the epoch of his death, and he was cousin of 
Mary Stuart. The authenticity of the document 
is distinctly confirmed by M. Léopold Delisle, 
member of the French Institute, and chief adminis- 
trator of the Paris National Library, in a letter 
which M. Chantelauze reproduces. 

The next circumstance to determine is the name 
of the author of the journal in question. We 
cannot be astonished at the care he took to hide 
himself. The account he gives us day by day of 
the Queen’s life is a spirited attack upon her 
enemies, and he was fully aware that, had he been 
identified, the most terrible consequences for him 
must have proved the result. Was the author's 
name so thoroughly concealed, then, that if 
Walsingham had had luck enough to seize 
the journal it could not have been found out? 
M. Chantelauze thinks not. Although he gene- 
rally speaks in the third person, yet he sometimes 
makes use of the first, and thus betrays himself. 
For instance, take the following passage, and see 
if it is not clearly the statement of a medical 
adviser :—“ And I, immediately after, by the 
urgent request I made, went to her Majesty’s 


good 


cabinet for the purpose of taking something valu- 
able for her he: alth, hoping that I should be able 


to go and join her.” Now we know that Bour- 
going was ‘the only person, besides two waiting- 
women, who received permission to attend upon 
Mary at Tixall. There can be no doubt as to the 
identity of the physician when we find him here 
and there speaking in the first person, alluding to 
her health, to her pains in the arm, to his visits, 
to the fact that he goes into the garden for the 
purpose of gathering medicinal plants, &c. 

Further proofs quoted by M. Chantelauze allow 
ascribe in the most positive manner the 
We see that 
Sir Amyas Paulet sent for Melvil and Bourgoing, 
and gave them two bundles of papers which were 
to be placed in the hands of the Queen. * Paulet,” 
says the anonymous author, “declared that he did 
not know what these bundles were ; he gave them 
as he had received them, and he then delivered to 
us separately a letter from M. Curle.” 

It is clear from this quotation that the author 
of the journal, speaking in the first person, can be 
only Melvil or Bourgoing. * Melvil is out of the 
question, because he was a Scotchman, and his 
narrative is written in English. Besides, he was 
soon separated from the Queen, whereas Bour- 
g¢ down 


us to 


M. Chantelauze gives from the journal another 
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(and a final) passage, which I shall transcribe here 
in the original as a specimen of Bourgoing’s style. 
Du Préau, Mary’s chaplain, had been warned by 
Melvil and Bourgoing that Sir Amyas Paulet 
wished to speak to him, and that he, Du Préau, 
must wait upon Paulet. The chaplain declined 
to go, under the pretext that he had not a suit- 
able cloak :— 

“ Alors Melvil et Bourgoing,” the anonymous writer 
goes on, “allérent pour parler 4 lui (Paulet), auxquels 
il refusa, disant + n’avait rien & nous dire, sans que 
ledit Du Préau y fit. De quoi, encore plus ébahis, con- 
cldmes que c’était pour son particulier seulement qu'il 
nous mandait, nous doutant qu’on le voulait séparer.’ 

Clearly one of Paulet’s two interlocutors, Melvil 
or Bourgoing, is the author of the journal, speaking 
as he does in the first person; but which of the 
two? Let us go on, we shall soon see :— 

* Done (M. du Préau), habillé qu'il fut, emprunta un 
manteau, et nous trois venus au Sieur Amyas [icelui] 
dressa sa parole audit Bourgoing, qu'il avait fait venir 
spécialement pour ce qu'il avait quelque chose 4 lui dire 
au sujet des sieurs Melvil et Du Préau, de quoi il voulait 
que je fisse le rapport & Sa Majesté, en ce qu'il avait fait, 
ne pouvant lui-méme y aller,”’ &c 

We are therefore justified in concluding, with 
M. Chantelauze, that the journal now published 
for the first time is really and undoubtedly from 
the pen of Bourgoing, the physician of Mary, 
Queen of Scots; and that it was written in Eng- 
land day by day. I purpose showing in another 
article how the work has been edited, and what 
light it throws upon the history of the unfortunate 
Queen’s trial. Let me add here, in the meanwhile, 
that the well-known narrative entitled La Mort 
de la Royne d’ Ecosse contains a few passages from 
Bourgoing’s journal, and that a small number of 
extracts also appear in Blackwood’s Martyre de 
Marie Stuart, Royne d’Ecosse; otherwise the 
Cluny MS. is entirely new to the literary world, 
and will be found to contain a mass of facts of 
the deepest moment for the history of Mary. As 
an appendix to the volume, M. Chantelauze has 
published two letters of the Queen: the former 
had never been printed; the latter is well 
known, but the Cluny MS. supplies some valuable 
readings. Gustave Masson. 

(To be continued.) 


MILTON AND MACAULAY. 
On looking over, the other day, Macaulay’s 


brilliant essay on Milton, I was struck by one or 
two statements which seemed slightly inaccurate. 
It is at all times an unpleasant and ungracious act 
to pick out little slips and little errors in a great 
work, but I hope I may be pardoned by even the 
most ardent admirers of the great essayist for 
drawing attention to any mistakes, when they 
affect in any way either the life-history or the 
works of John Milton. 





First, then, I may quote | 


as follows from the conclusion of a boldly worded 
paragraph :— 

“ After having experienced every calamity which is 
incident to our nature, old, poor, sightless, and disgraced, 
he retired to his hovel to die” (“ Milton,” Lssays, 
ed. 1854, vol. i. p. 13). 

This presents a very melancholy picture, but is 
it an accurate one? I hardly think so. Milton’s 
last years were not, indeed, passed in the fine 
atmosphere of learning and culture which to us 
would appear for him the most suitable. He was 
not the idol of a great literary coterie nor an 
earlier Johnson, ruler of the world of letters, but 
his days do not seem to have been spent in any- 
thing approaching to misery. He was not in 
poverty ; he was not, indeed, rich; but he had 
sufficient for his wants, and even beyond, and 
his home was more peaceful than probably it had 
ever been before. In his last years his daughters 
went from the house, and his third wife appears to 
have been a faithful and loving helpmate, who 
could sing to him, and cheer the poet in many 
kindly ways. The peace, in truth, seems to 
have been very welcome. He had numerous 
visitors, among them Dryden and Aubrey, and the 
latter even remarks that “he was visited by the 
learned much more than he did desire.” Again, 
where is the proof that his house near Bunhill 
Fields in any sense deserved the name of a hovel? 
Perhaps, however, Macaulay only used the word 
to serve a rhetorical purpose. If so, it is to be 
regretted that here, as in other places, he sacrificed 
truth to effect. 

Of Milton’s 
(p. 14) :-— 

“A victory, an unexpected attack upon the city, a 
momentary fit of depression or exultation, a jest thrown 
out against one of his books, a dream which for a short 
time restored to him that beautiful face over which the 
grave had closed for ever, led him to musings, which, 
without effort, shaped themselves into verse.” 

Had Macaulay, before printing the above sen- 
tence, turned to Sonnet xxiii, he would have 
saved himself from a very obvious error. Milton, 
it is supposed, married Catherine Woodcock (the 
“ deceased wife ” of the poem) after he had become 
blind, so that he never saw her face in life ; nor 
does he say he saw it in his dream, “her face was 
vailed,” though he could fancy that— 

“«« Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shined 

So clear as in no face with more delight.” 

It is, I think, evident that no dream could ever 
“restore” a beautiful face to one who had never 
beheld it. Wituiam Georce Biack. 


Sonnets it is* said further on 


SHAKSPEARE IN RELATION TO HIS WORKS. 

It is a commonly received opinion that the 
dramatist was modestly indifferent to the fate of 
his works ; in other and more correct words, that 
he was a careless and, in so far, worthless father to 
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his intellectual progeny. This is so thoroughly 
untrue as to call for immediate protest. It was 
not the poet but the time that was indifferent. 
The time and the condition of the stage, the rules 
and regulations of stage management with regard 
to the property of plays, and a too early death, 
prevented Shakspeare giving a self-superintended 
edition of his works to the world. 

“Tt is a thing to be desired,” say the editors of 
the first folio, “that our author had lived to have 
overseen his own writings, but since this hath been 
denied him, and he, by death, departed from that 
right, we do our best,” &c. This, coming from 
the authority of close personal acquaintance with 
the poet, carries in itself a weight of evidence 
against a very groundless hypothesis. So far from 
being indifferent to the fate of his writings, he was, 
perhaps, of all authors who ever lived, the most 
solicitous for their welfare. 

It is not nearly so well understood as it should 
be how wide a distinction existed in his day be- 
tween poetry proper and plays, nor under what 
ban of disgrace the stage and all connected with 
it laboured. There were many well-meaning men 
in those days who, while tolerating Venus and 
Adonis and Lucrece on their tables, would, had 
one of their sons brought into the house a quarto 
Romeo and Juliet, being stone blind with preju- 
dice, have flown into a most violent passion, confis- 
cating the book, and threatening the culprit with 
a shilling legacy. But apart from this, and in far 
higher intellectual quarters, there was an apathy 
respecting dramatic literature, apart from the 
stage, which condemned it to an “idle rank and 
place in general estimation.” In his preface to 
Volpone, Ben Jonson, with bitter parenthetical 
emphasis, says, “If we turn to dramatic (or stage 
poetry as they term it),” &. And Jonson was 
lampooned for giving to his plays the title Works. 

Plays as a rule were undedicated, and possibly 
the reason why two pames were sought out for the 
dedication of the first folio was that neither noble- 
man would bear the burden alone, and that one 
was not thought sufficient to give the volume 
saleable estimation. 

The quarto Romeo and Juliet went through only 
two, in the same time that his two poems went 
through seven or eight, editions. But, if we listen 
to himself, as we shall some day, sooner or later, 
be obliged to do, we shall find indubitable evidence 
in what manner he regarded his, at that time, less 
esteemed works. Referring to such quartos of his 
as had then been published, he says :— 

“0, let my Looks be then the eloquence 

And dumb presagers of my speaking breast, 
Who plead for love and look for recompense.” 
Sonnet xxiii. 
And some years after, referring to the prodigal 
production of his prime unpublished, he says :— 
“ Yet this abundant issue seemed to me 
But hope of orphans and unfathered fruit.” 





The term “ orphans,” applied here to his plays, was 
taken up by Heminge and Condell, when they 
solicited Pembroke and Montgomery to become 
“the guardians of Shakspeare’s orphans.” There 
is another sonnet of his also having direct reference 
to his plays :— 
** When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the Jack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste ; 
Then can I drown an eye unused to flow 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night.” 
That many, or indeed any, of Shakspeare’s personal 
friends were dead, at the time this was written, is 
doubtful. It refers to his plays, which, shelved in 
the theatre, were before the public neither as 
plays nor books. The stage demanded infinite 
variety. The people then were as greedy for new 
exhibitions as they are now for new novels, and 
swallowed and wearied of them as speedily. The 
intense study and trouble bestowed by Shakspeare 
on his dramatic works seemed wasted time ; and 
he thought of those old friends of his, lost tempo- 
rarily, and perhaps for ever,.in the darkness of 
oblivion, with a yearning heart. In conclusion 
I would refer the reader to the last four lines of 
Jonson’s commendatory verse, as having reference 
to the dark woman with the mourning eyes and 
the fair man of the Sonnets :— 
“ Shine forth, thou star of poets, and with rage 
Or influence chide or cheer the drooping stage, 
Which, since thy flight from hence, hath mourned like 
night, 
And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light.” 


R. H. Leais. 





BaRBARISM IN SCOTLAND AND Pror. Montacu 
Burrows.—From the April number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, which has just come to my hand— 
rather late—I learn a few facts relating to the in- 
tellectual state of Scotland six or seven hundred 
years ago, that present a striking contrast to the 
professor's sombre views, or rather assertions, for 
which he brings forward no proofs whatever. As 
I fear the article in the Review, “Secondary 
Education in Scotland,” judging from its uncut 
state in my copy, excites little interest and finds 
few readers in England, may I hope that the pages 
of “N. & Q.” will not be shut against the state- 
ments of the reviewer, who is at ‘east entitled to 
as much credit as the Oxford professor, who, by 
the way, much to his honour, entered rather late 
in life on his academical career, and may be 
excused for not being very well read in Scottish 
history? The reviewer says :— 

“ This arrangement for management and inspection by 
an external and higher authority of numerous schools, 
plainly of a middle-class character, dates from a period 
long anterior to the foundation of any of the existing 
public schools of England. In 1241, almost a century 
and a half before the foundation of Winchester, and con- 
siderably more than that period before the dulce domum 
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was first sung, the care of the schools of Roxburgh had 
been entrusted to the monks of Kelso, and the ‘ Rector 
of the Schools’ was an established officer. Nor was he, 
by any means, the first official who bore the same or an 
equivalent title. The ‘ Master of the Schools’ of St. 
Andrews appears between 1211 and 1216. At Ayr there 
was a ‘ Master of the Schools’ in 1234, who took rank 
with the Deans of Carrick and Cunningham in a com- 
mission from the Pope.* In 1256 the statutes of the 
Church of Aberdeen imposed on the Chancellor of the 
Chapter the duty of attending to the regimen of 
the schools, and to seeing that the boys were taught 
grammar and logic. Earlier still, in 1224, there was a 
similar officer at Abernethy, in our day a country village, 
and even then probably fallen from its earlier grandeur. 
The schools of Perth and Stirling were attached to the 
monastery of Dunfermline, and we read of their exist- 
ence so early as 1173. These and others were all burgh 
or grammar schools. But there was another and higher 
class of schools within the walls of the monasteries, 
chiefly designed, no doubt, for the education of the 
clergy. To them, however, it would appear that the 
sons of the nobility were occasionally sent, and in the car 
tulary of Kelso an instance occurs in the year 1260 of 
the grant by a noblewoman of a rent to the abbot and 
monks, on condition that they should board and educate 
her son with the best boys entrusted to their care. It 
was in these latter echoo!s, which perished in the wreck 
and plunder of the Re formation, leaving no substitutes 
behind them, that the rudiments of the scholastic phi- 
losophy were taught, and that such men as Jolm of 
Dunset+ must have been prepared for the brilliant careers 
on which they immediately entered at Oxford, and Paris, 
and Bologna.” 

In a note it is stated that M. Francisque Michel 
has demonstrated, in his Ecossais en France, that 
French must have been generally known as a 
spoken language in Scotland from the thirteenth 
century down to the Union. The extent of the 
connexion between Scotland and France, which 
that work brought to light, was an astonishing re- 
velation even to those best acquainted with the 
history of both countries. Prof. Burrows had 
better set to work now, and bring proof of the bar- 
barism imputed to the Scotch at the period men- 
tioned by him. Scorvs. 


Rocue Asser : Capapitity Browy.—About 
eight miles from Rotherham, in the county of York, 
are situated the remains of this abbey, founded in 
1147, for monks of the Cistercian order. The ruins 
are very small in point of extent, consisting chiefly 
of a portion of the church and the main gateway, 
and cannot for a moment be compared with those 
of the magnificent Yorkshire abbeys of Fountains, 
Rievaulx, and Kirkstall. The gateway, which 
doubtless contained a room over it, seems to have 





* Innes’s Scotch Legal Antiquities, p. 214. 

+ The claim of Scotland to the Doctor subtilis is pretty 
well established by the dates. The date of his birth is, 
indeed, unknown, but he died on Nov. 8, 1308, not six 
years before the battle of Bannockburn. By that time 
Scotus certainly meant a Scot. John Scotus Erigena, 
on similar grounds, it would seem, must be given up to 
the sister island, as in the ninth century Scotus no doubt 
signified an Irishman. 











been a Hospitium for the reception and accommoda- 
tion of pilgrims who came to venerate the image 
found in the rock; for the abbey, “ Roche” or 
“De Rupe,” derived its name from a portion of 
the natural limestone, which appeared to have 
assumed the form and shape of a Crucifix. 

Roche Abbey, sheltered by lofty rocks and em- 
bowered amidst tall trees, is beautifully situated 
in a secluded valley, through which a stream flows, 
expanding intoacanal. Its position and surround- 
ings call to mind the happy valle? in Rasselas, 
““where Abassin kings their issue guard,” and few 
places could be found in England where in former 
days the monks could be more effectually “ taken 
aside from the multitude” than this sequestered 
dell. Jl Penseroso might have been written by 
Milton under its mouldering walls, and the Em- 
peror Charles V. have found a retreat to his heart’s 
content in its quiet seclusion. Sir Walter Scott, 
too, might have had it in his “ mind’s eye” when 
he described so graphically the ruins of St. Ruth 
in that most fascinating of novels, The Antiquary. 
At the Dissolution, the nett annual revenue of 
Roche Abbey amounted to 2241., according to 
Dugdale, and the gross income was, according to 
Speed, 2711. 19s. 4d. 

Horace Walpole—most charming of letter-writers 
—thus speaks of the condition of this abbey to his 
friend Cole, in 1772, nearly two hundred years 
after its suppression, giving a graphic picture of 
its truly pitiable condition at that time :— 

**]T saw Roche Abbey, which is hid insuch a venerable 
chasm, that you might lie concealed there even from a 
squire parson of the parish. Lord Scarborough, to whom 
it belongs, and who lives at next door, neglects it as 
much as if he was afraid of ghosts. I believe Monte- 
sinos’ cave lay in just such a solemn thicket, which is 
now so overgrown that when one finds the spot, one can 
scarce find the ruins.” 

The allusion is to Montesinos’ enchanted cave 
in Don Quizote, the entrance to which was so 
hidden, and in which the Knight of La Mancha 
saw such marvellous wonders and sights. How- 
ever, since Walpole’s days, the celebrated land- 
scape gardener, Capability Brown, was called in, 
who made a thorough clearing out of the ruins and 
brushwood, forming also the adjacent canal and 
lake. No one can now tell how much of the ruins 
was swept away by him in his zeal for restoration, 
and in accordance with his ideas of improvement, 
but most probably very considerable portions. 
Roche Abbey, it may be added, with the adjacent 
demesne of Sandbeck Park, is still the property, 
as in 1772 when Walpole wrote, of the noble 
family of Lumley, Earls of Scarborough. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Maltby, near Rotherham. 


“ 


G. Coumay THE YouncER.—List of papers found 
in the portfolio of Mr. G. Colman after his death :— 
Songs—Irish Providence. Sung by Johnstone. 
Nightingale Club. Mathews. 
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Sung by Liston. 


Songs—A Landlady of France. 
Fawcett. 


Young Lobske. 
Sailors’ Carouse. 





Supper of the Ghosts. Bannister. 
Little farthing Rushlight. — Do. 
One Night came ona Hurricane Harley. 
The Great Mogul & the Blue Bottle.— Do. 


Farewell Musical Address for Sig. Storace on her 
retiring, 1808. 

ValedicY Address of Mrs. Liston, assisted by Mr. 
Liston, 1822. 

Address for open* New Theatre D. L., spoken by; 
Terry, 1822. 

Occasional Address on opening New, The, Royal 
C. G, 1809. 

Occasional Address on open* The Royal 
spoken by Elliston, 1511. 

Musical Address, sung by Johnstone on his retirement 
from the stage, June, 1520. 

Occasional Address spoken 
Dublin in March, 1817. 

Another on the same subject, 1817. 

Occasional Address on opening the New Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, Jan., 1821. 

Occasional Address on opening 
Wrexton Abbey 

Prologue to Five Miles off. 

yo. to Jones’s Mas juera le at ( 


Humkt., 


s revisiting 


by Jones on |] 


the Theatre 


). G. Theatre, 1815. 
gue to the Comedy of the Secret. 
Do. to the Comedy of Management. 
Do. toa new play. 
Do. to High Life in the City. 
Do. to Five Miles off. 
Do. spoken by Liston on a Donkey. 
Do. tothe Partners. 
Dirge in the play of Anth’ & Cleopatra. 
Inscription for a Monument to Tho* Harris, Esq. 
To the memory of Sir Geo. Beaumont, Bart. 
Additional Stanzas to God save the King, on t 
accession of George the 4th 
Epilogue to Maid of Bristol, being an Address to the 
Patriotism of the English. 
Song—Puss in a Parachute. 
Sir Paul Dolgurouski. 
Oh, I am a General Big. 
My Lor Anglais at Dieppe he land. 
When a Greenhorn at Ballinocrasy 
I abandoned the Shop to the Stage. 
Marvellous Physicians. 
The Theatrical Washerwoman. 
Address for the Benefit of Widow & Children of 
John Emery. 
Address as a Fencer, spoken by 
Angelo ap* for his Ben‘, 


Bannister when 


G. B. 


[The last eight songs are certainly by Colman.] 


Tue Reins at Kurna.—A little off the Grand 
Trunk Road, about forty miles from Allahabad, in 
the direction of Cawnpore, there are the ruins of 
the most extensive necropolis I have ever seen 
Here and there, amongst the tombs, appear mosques 
or musjids in the last stages of decay, and one 
tower, near the Ganges, is constructed in a manner, 
so far as my experience goes, quite unique. The 
ruins are near an old camp ground called Synie. 
The few natives about could tell me no more than 
that, at a remote period, a battle between a Ma- 
hometan invader and the native prince had been 
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fought on this spot, and that the slain of the former 
were buried where they fell. The ruins seemed 
to me more extensive than those of Canoge, al- 
of course, of far inferior interest. I have 





: 
thi from one of my old journals, as I 

hav net with any account of these ruins in 

works on India. 5. 





Woop-cutTtrinc.—With reference to Mr. Gli 
] peech to the Turners’ Company, in 
which he refers to their emblem—a woodman’s axe 
which he found blazoned upon their shield, and 
his own feats with that instrument, it may be 
utioned that in the old metrical version of the 
Psalms, still used in divine worship in Scotland, 
there occurs the following verse (Ps. Lxxiv. 5) :— 
‘* A man was famous, and was had 
In estimation, 
According as he lifted up 
His axe thick trees upon.” 
In the prose version of the authorized translation 
it is given thus: “ A man was famous according 
as he had lifted up axes upon the thick trees.” In 
the metrical version annexed to the Prayer Book 
this verse may be said to be omitted. 


? Henry KILcour. 





Taz Cotertpce Famitry.— The newspaper 
notices of the death of Sir John Taylor Coleridge, 
on Feb. 11, at Ottery St. Mary, have brought to 
mind a little purchase made by me here, a short 
time ago, of a book bearing this title :— 

“‘ Miscellaneous Dissertations arising from the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth Chapters of the Book of Judges. By the 
Rev. Mr. John Coleridge, Vicar of, and Schoolmaster at, 
O.tery St. Mary, Devon. London: Printed for the 
Author. MpcoLXvuII.” 





[he volume is an octavo of 276 pages, and at 
the end of its more immediate subject has an in- 
timation of the author having published— 

“ A Critical Latin Grammar, built on the Plan of Dr 
Lowth’s English Grammar, compared with the Hermes 
of Mr. Harris, and the best Ancient Grammarians as 
well as Modern Grammars” ; 
and of his willingness as a schoolmaster “ to con- 
fine his application to the instruction of twenty 
boys,” at the rate of sixteen guineas per annum 
for boarding and teaching, with one guinea to the 
writing master, and two guineas entrance. The 
author of the above was the father of Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge, “ Logician, Metaphysician, Bard,” 
and, by consequence, the grandfather of the Judge 
just now dead. Several of the names and addresses 
in the list of the subscribers have been carefully 
corrected by the pen. I never met with another 
copy of the work. It may be common enough 
elsewhere, but I am inclined to think that it is 
somewhat scarce hereabonts. J. 

Glasgow. 


Errrarn.—The following verses are engraved 
upon the tomb (a very handsome one) of Sir Law- 
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rence Tanfield, Chief Baron of Court of Exchequer, 


ob. 1625, who lies in Burford Church, Oxfordshire. 
The verses were written by his wife, and may 
perhaps interest readers of “ N. & Q.” 
* Here shadowe lie 
Whilst life is sadd ; 
Still hopes to die 
To him she hadd. 
In blisse is hee 
Whom I loved best ; 
Thrice happy shee 
With him to rest. 
So shall I bee 
With him I loved ; 
And he with me, 
And both us blessed. 
Love made me poet, 
And this I writt ; 
My heart did do it, 
And not my witt.” 
Louis W. Montacnon, 
Cheltenham. 


Dr. GoLpsmitu.—The following announcement 
of the death of this eminent man appeared in one 
of the journals of the time :— 

1774, April 4. Died Dr. Oliver Goldsmith. Deserted 
is the Village ; the Traveller hath laid him down to rest ; 
the Good-Natured Man is no more; he Stoops but to 
Conquer ; the Vicarhath performed his sad office ; it is 
a mournful lesson, from which the Hermit may eesay to 
meet the dread tyrant with more than Grecian or Roman 
fortitude.” 

In obedience to the commands of Capt. Cuttle, 
I made “a note” of the above, and now forward it. 

W. H. Nasn, B.A 


Florinda Place, Dublin. 


“ Ctoney.”—My Rutlandshire gardener advised 
me, the other day, to have some cinders dug into 
the ground, in a particular part of my garden where 
the soil is heavy, in order to make it less “ clongy.” 
The word is expressive, and sufficiently explains 
itself ; and, as I cannot find it in dictionaries of 
provincialisms, I here make a note of it. 

Curupert Bepe. 


“ Cram.”—The term clam is, throughout south- 
western Devonshire and south-eastern Cornwall, 
applied, and, I believe, generally restricted, to a 
footpath formed of logs of wood across a stream ; 
but at Ashburton, Devon, ‘it is also applied to 
such a path when formed of slabs of stone. 

Wa. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


“BurRIED IN HIs FLESH.”—Rambling recently 
in a churchyard in the neighbourhood of Frodsham, 
Cheshire, the clerk, who was awaiting a funeral, 
related to me that there had been one on the 
previous day, attended by some hundreds, of a 
militia sergeant who had shot himself. Being of a 
full habit and an enormous weight, together with 
the heat of the weather, the bearers had great 





difficulty in carrying the body. He added, “ You 

see, he was buried in his flesh”; meaning, of 

course, the body was not wasted by disease. Is 

such an expression common ? G. H. 
Pendleton. 


“ KILLED HIMSELF WITH KINDNESS.”—They say 
here of a man who is known, or is thought, to have 
shortened his days by over indulgence in drinking 
or good living, or excess of any kind, that he has 
“ Killed himself with kindness.” 

Tuos. RatcuirFe. 
Worksop. 


Curious Intrupers In Cuurcnu.—Leaving out 
the most common intruder in church—the dog— 
there might be, no doubt, an interesting list of 
curious intruders furnished to “N. & Q.” The 
following, taken from a churchwarden’s private 
book, is preserved in the History of the Church of 
Chester-le-Street :— 

* Aug. 10, 1834. In the middle of the morning service 
Joseph Lewins’ ass passed through the church, and in 
the afternoon a hen and chickens. Both [accidents] 
occurred in time of divine — , 

M. EGGLestone. 


Aw O tp Strory.—The enclosure of commons, 
abridging the right of the poor to pasturage, is as 
old as Henry VIIL. :— 

** Commons to close and kepe, 
Poor folk for bred to cry and wepe, 
Towns pulled downe to pastur shepe— 
This is the new gyse ! 
“ Now a Dayes,” Furnivall, Ballads from MSS., i 





Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
unswers may be addressed to them direct. } 





Famity or Reyrnotps, or Great YARMOUTH. 
—Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” inform 
me more concerning this family than stated below! 
From Palmer’s Perlustration of Great Yarmouth 
I get the following : William Reynolds, of Wen- 
haston, in Suffolk, a small landed proprietor, died 
in 1678, leaving a son William Reynolds, of 
Wissett, also in Suffolk, who left, with other 
children, Thomas Reynolds, who had a small estate 
at Bramfield, in Suffolk, which remained in the 
family for many years, and was sold in 1832 by 
Mr. Stephen Reynolds. Thomas Reynolds died 
in 1755, leaving several sons, of whom John Rey- 
nolds, the youngest, married Ann, daughter of 
James Paine, of King’s Lynn, and settled in Great 
Yarmouth in 1760. In 1781, and again in 1784, 
John Reynolds filled the office ‘of mayor. In 1789 
the corporation voted twenty-five guineas ’ worth of 
plate, and presented it to Mr. Reynolds for his 
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eminent municipal services. John Reynolds died 
in 1799, aged sixty, leaving two surviving sons : 
John Reynolds, who died at Fort St. George, in the 
East Indies, in 1814 ; and Francis Riddell Reynolds, 
who was born in 1771. This last mentioned filled 
the office of Mayor of Great Yarmouth in 1804, 
and again in 1823. He wasa J.P. and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the county of Norfolk, and Vice- 
President ef the Yarmouth Hospital. He left two 
sons: the Rev. John Preston Reynolds, Rector of 
Necton, in Norfolk, who died in 1863, leaving 
issue ; and the Rev. Charles Reynolds, Rector of 
Little Brandon and Great Fransham, in Norfolk, 
who died in 1853. 

Now can any readers of “ N. & Q.” inform me 
of the parentage and descent of the first-mentioned 
William Reynolds, who died in 1678? The arms 
borne by this family were: Ar. a chevron lozengy 
gu. and az.; on a chief of the third, a cross formée 
fitchée between two mullets or. For crest, in hand 
a roll of paper, all ppr. ; and another, a sinister 
hand lying fessways, in hand between the finger 
and thumb a pen, all ppr., on the wrist a cuff in- 
dented or. I shall be glad of any further informa- 
tion, particularly concerning the descent of the 
first-mentioned William Reynolds, and the con- 
nexion of this family (if any) with the several 
families of this name in Suffolk, more especially 
with those of Barfeld and Shotley. 

REGINALDUS. 


British Names or Piaces.—The British word 
which appears in the Roman form of “magus,” as in 
Novio-magus, in the Itinerary, is generally trans- 
lated “seat” or “ settlement.” I should be glad 
of further information about this word. I believe 
there was a society, formed a few years ago, called 
“The Noviomagians,” having for its object the ex- 
ploration of the supposed site of the Roman city of 
Noviomagus. Is it still in existence, and who is 
its secretary ? Mm TF. 


PartTNERSHIP PusiisHinc.—Mr. Guisss, in 
seeking information regarding his namesake (see 
“N. & Q.,” 5@ S. vi. 88, 154), might have added 
a query upon the peculiarity of the imprints in 
which the name occurs in the books quoted, 
“Printed for the use and benefit of Tho. Gibbs, 
Gent.” This reminds me of an example of the 
same kind of interest secured to a third party in 
Dan. Rogers’s Matrimoniall Honovr, 1650, bear- 
ing the imprint of “ Thos. Harper, and part of the 
impression to be vended for the use and benefit of 
Edw* Minshew, Gent.” I had at first believed, 
from my solitary example, this to be a genteel gift 
to a poor gent ; but from its recurrence in the exact 
words in favour of Mr. Gibbs in the works of three 
different authors, I now incline to think that the 
benefited individuals may have supplied the means 
to bring the books to press, and that it was a form 
then sometimes resorted to, to register their lien 





upon the work, in fact, their claim to the copyright 
in whole or in part. If not, what is the explana- 
tion ? J. O. 


Loner’s MSS.—The Jrish Builder, in an 
article, dated Oct. 1, 1873, on “ Monasticon 
Hibernicum and its Author,” mentions these MSS. 
(now amongst the Add. MSS. in Brit. Mus.) in 
these words :— 

“In respect to this work (The Peerage of Ireland) it 
is said Mr. Lodge had left many additions to his work 
in MS., but written in a cipher inexplicable by all the 
shorthand writers in Dublin. They were about being 
given up in despair, when Mrs. Archdal!l, a woman of 
considerable ingenuity, discovered the key, and thereby 
greatly enriched the edition.” 

These MSS. appear very full of interesting and 
valuable genealogical information, but without the 
key are nearly useless. Has any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” discovered it ? C. 8S. K. 

Kensington, W. 


“Sort Tugspay.”—The lock at Goring, Oxon, 
is on an islet, which at its down-stream point is 
known by the name of “Soft Tuesday.” An 
occasional contributor to your journal has men- 
tioned “Shrove Tuesday” to me as a possible 
derivation of the name ; but, supposing him to be 
right in his surmise, why should it ever have been 
so called? The islet is far too small, and has, I 
should think, ever been so, to admit of “ throwing at 
the cock” or any other rural sports (?) being held on 
it on Shrove or any other Tuesday in the year. 
The soil is a light soft sand and gravel, but this is 
not at all unusual with river islands and eyots. 

D. PALGRAVE TURNER. 


Tnomas Sypenuam, M.D.—I had a book given 
me the other day, entitled Thome Sydenham, 
M.D., Opera Omnia. It is in Latin, and was 
printed in 1705. Can any one tell me who he was ? 

Rivvs. 


Ricnarp Percevat, who may be regarded as 
the founder of the fortunes of that distinguished 
family of which the Earl of Egmont is the present 
head, is stated to have been born in 1550, and to 
have been educated at.St. Paul’s School, London. 
There is nothing to forbid the truth of the former 
statement (made in Anderson’s Genealogical His- 
tory of the House of Yvery) unless it be the youth 
of the father, who at the date mentioned could not 
have been more than eighteen years of age, having 
been born on Noy. 30, 1532. Of the second 
statement no proof whatever is alleged, and I have 
not access to Knight’s Life of Dean Colet, where 
possibly there may occur some confirmatory 
evidence. 

I have, however, lately come across a fact which 
rather shakes my confidence in both of the above 
assertions, and should be glad to have the opinions 
of some of your readers upon its value, I find 
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among the admissions to Merchant Taylors’ 
School, recorded in the books of the company 
_(which hitherto have been seldom consulted), the 
following :— 

“1571. Sept. 17. Rich. Percyvall, son of George 
Percyvall, esquier.” 

On this I must remark that the name Percyvall 
is not a common one; that the title of esquie 
was not given or assumed promiscuously in Eliza- 
beth’s reign; and that there is a difficulty in 
believing that there were at the same date two 
Richard Percyvalls, both sons of George Percyvall 
and of equal rank. Is it not more probable that 
there is an error in the received date of the birth 
of Lord Egmont’s ancestor, and that for 1550 we 
should read 1560? 

The mistake as to the school in which he was 
educated can be readily explained, inasmuch as 
Richard Mulcaster was successively Master of 
Merchant Taylors’ and St. Paul’s, and family tradi- 
tion might fail to distinguish between those who 
had been his pupils at the one seminary and at 
the other. 

Perhaps the registers of Lincoln’s Inn (of which 
Ric. Percyvall was a member) may contain some 
information, and, if so, I should be thankful to any 
correspondent who could furnish me with it. 

Cuarirs J. Roprnsoy. 

Norton Canon Vicafage, Weobley. 


Warer-ciosets.—Can any of your readers give 
references showing the date when and the place 
where water-closets were first used in England? 
These cleanly but unscientific conveniences are 
now creating an interest throughout the United 
Kingdom in the pollution of our rivers. 

Henry Cote. 


ExGravincs.—The widow of an antiquarian 
has submitted some engravings to me for my 
opinion respecting their worth. I shall be glad to 
have them criticized by others, and to learn their 
value, so far as is possible from the following par- 
ticulars :— 

(1.) Engraving, oblong and somewhat in the 
form of a map ; perspective out of all proportion. 
Either a royal or civic pageant, the procession 
wending its way from the Tower of London, appa- 
rently up Thames Street, Cheapside, Fieet Street, 
and through Temple Bar to Westminster. James 
Basire, engraver. Drawn from the original by 
S. H. Grimm. Not knowing the date of the 
engraver, I am naturally confused between occa- 
sions such as the public entry of Henry III. on his 
marriage with Eleanor of Provence; son of 
Henry III., Prince Edward, entering London on his 
return from the Holy Land ; Richard II. received 
with high honours into the chepe or market, &c. 

(2.) A lying in state. “Funeris apparatus In 
B. B. pat oor Apostolorum C&dibus ubi Maris 
Clementine Magn. Britan. Franc. et Hibern. 





Regine x Kal. Feb. anni cioloccxxxXv. A.sRE 
Cardinalibus Justa fuerunt persoluta.” Equus 
Ferdinandus Fuga Soc. Pal. Aplici. Archit*. invent. 
J. P. Panninid.—. Balthasar Grabbugiani sculp. 
(3.) The long and winding funeral procession of 
(2) starting from the Vatican. Roicus Pozzi 
sculp. J. P. Pannini d. GF. 


Westminster. 


Henry or Botinasroxke.—It is generally stated 
by our historians that Henry of Bolingbroke, re- 
turning from his exile in Brittany, landed at 
Ravenspurn, in Yorkshire, a place long since 
effaced by the sea. The authority for this is 
Walsingham’s Chronicle, or that which passes 
under his name, compiled about 1440. 

How is it that‘a contemporary narrative, giving 
quite a different story, is lost sight of or cast 
aside? Froissart states, with much circumstance, 
that Henry left Vannes (Nantes ?), crossed over to 
Plymouth, was two days and two nights on the 
sea, and, making his way immediately after landing 
to London, was met at Guildford by the mayor and 
city authorities, and by them conducted to the 
metropolis. 

Now Froissart, like others, is not always to be 
depended upon, but he was contemporary, and his 
story is so circumstantial and so natural that it is 
impossible to set it aside in favour of a later 
writer, unless we have proof of an authoritative 
character. It seems far more feasible that Boling- 
broke should take the direct and nearest way than 
that he should tempt the long route up channel 
and by the German Ocean, with the many chances 
such a route would give of delay by contrary 
winds. Moreover, the Londoners were looking 
for him, and the citizens were a great power it 
was hardly likely he would neglect. 

Edward IV. landed at Ravenspurn at a later 
time, but he came from the opposite coast. Has 
the chronicler confounded one with the other? 
At any rate, unless we have a very strong corro- 
boration of Walsingham’s account, it is impossible 
to set aside that of Froissart, so probable in itself, 
so direct, and so full of detail. I commend this 
question to your numerous readers. 

J. G. WALLER. 


Oup Srarvep Grass at Srretiey, Norrs.— 
Amongst the various subjects portrayed in old 
stained glass in the windows of the parish charch 
of Strelley, in Nottinghamshire, I am unable to 
discover with any degree of certainty what the fol- 
lowing are intended to represent. Can any cor- 
respondent of “N. & Q.” supply the desired 
information? 1. A female saint upon her knees 
receiving the sacrament from a bishop at an altar 
placed beneath a grove of trees. 2. A female 


anchorite lying upon the ground in a cave, appa- 
rently dying, with an angel kneeling beside her. 
3. A saint standing upon a hill, with cattle grazing 
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around him. 4. A female saint lying upon the 
ground, with a crown upon her head and a sword 
by her side. Over her are clouds, and above the 
clouds a representation of the Holy Trinity, with 
an angel kneeling on either side (St. Catherine 1). 
5. A saint clothed only with a cloth round his 
waist, holding a knife in his right hand, and 
walking through the deserted streets of a town 
(St. Bartholomew ?).. 6. A saint, quite naked, 
kneeling against a rock, holding a crucifix in one 
hand and a book in the other. At his feet is a 
small lion standing upon a clasped book (St. 
Mark?). 7. Anumber of people upon their knees 
in a house, with an angel flying through the open 
door. 8 A pope kneeling before a saint, and 
placing his tiara at-his feet. The glass in ques- 
tion is apparently not older than the sixteenth 
century, and was probably brought to Strelley 
from some continental church. A. E. L. L. 


Works ATTRIBUTED To Lorp BroveHam.— 
Masters and Workmen, 3 vols., 1851; The Farce 
of Life, 3 vols., 1852 ; Wealth and Labour, 3 vols., 
1853; The County Magistrate, 3 vols. (1854) ; 
Naples: Political, Social, and Religious, 2 vols., 
1856; The Fate of Folly, 3 vols., 1859; Uncle 
Armstrong, 3 vols., 1866. 

The above-mentioned works, all published by 
T. C. Newby, of Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 
are said on the title-pages to be by Lord B ) 
Lord B*******, and the last by Lord B¥*****y,, 
Now this isplainly intended to represent Brougham, 
but OLpHar Haast, in his Handbook for Fictitious 
Names, attributes six of them to Lord Belfast, 
who, according to Burke, died at Naples, Feb. 11, 
1853, before the majority of them were published. 
It seems to me extremely probable that they were 
neither the production of Lord Brougham nor of 
Lord Belfast ; but I should be glad to receive 
through the columns of “ N. & Q.” some authorita- 
tive information on the subject. 

W. H. Atiyorrt. 





Oxford. 


Ay Otp Votume or Poems (the third out of 
five or more) is before me, without covers, title- 
page, or colophon, of which I wish to obtain the 
title and author’s name, date of publication, &c. 
From foot-notes and other sources I find that the 
editor calls himself the Gleaner, and his work the 
“Harvest Home.” He also refers in one place to 
vol. ii. of Gleanings in England. It includes 
several poems relating to Bath, or addressed to 
Bath persons, amongst others being Mr. Pratt’s 
“Two Pictures of Old and New Bath.” 

BATHONIAN. 


Oty Patxtixc.—I have an old oil painting by 
me, 18 inches by 15 inches: “Holy Family.” 
Mary, the infant in her lap, asleep; old Eliza- 
beth looking over her shoulder ; St. John stooping 





down at the feet of the infant Saviour ; the cross 
and the lamb, &c. It is a glowing painting, flesh 
tints like ivory. Whose is it? There is no mono- 
gram ; I say itis by A. Carracci. If so, what is its 
value? The canvas is old looking. It has for- 
tunately not been restored. Too refined for 
Rubens. F.S.A. 


“ Our Lapy or Hate.”—I come upon the fol- 
lowing strange passage in Mr. Robert Buchanan’s 
romance of “The Shadow of the Sword,” now 
appearing in the Gentleman’s Magazine:— 

“The building was a ruin; the four walls with a 
portion of the roof being intact, but door and window 
had long been swept away—perhaps by human hands in 
the days of the Revolution. The walls were black and 
stained with the slime of centuries. Above the doorway, 
but half obliterated, were these words written in antique 
characters, ‘Notre Dame de la Haine’; in English, 
‘Our Lady of Hate.’ 

“ For the moment the traveller hesitated ; then with 
a peculiar smile he quietly entered in. Just within the 
doorway was a stone form, on which he sat down, well 
screened from the storm, and surveyed the interior of 
the chapel. 

“For chapel it was, though seemingly deserted and 
forsaken ; and such buildings still stand in Brittany, as 
ghostly reminders of what, in its darkest frenzy, religion 
is capable of doing. Nor was it so forsaken as it 
seemed. Hither still, in hours of passion and pain, came 
men and women to cry curses on their enemies: the 
maiden on her false lover, the lover on his false mistress, 
the husband on his false wife ; praying one and all that 
Our Lady of Hate might hearken, and that the hated 
one might die ‘ within the year.’ So bright and so deep 
had the gentle Christian light shone within their souls ! 
Many as their own passions were the names of the 
Mother of God; and this one of Mother of Hate was 
surely as sweet to them as that other,—Mother of Love.” 
—Gentleman’s Magazine (Sept., 1876), vol. xvii., N. 8., 
p. 355. 

Can it be true that there were (and are) chapels 
dedicated to “Our Lady of Hate” in Brittany ? 
If so, were they sanctioned by the Church? 

Mippe Tempiar. 


Appison anp Streete.—In his Essay on the 
Life and Writings of Addison, Macaulay speaks 
thus of Steele’s Tatler :— 

« Addison had not been consulted about this scheme ; 
but as soon as he heard of it, he determined to give it his 
assistance. The effect of that assistance cannot be better 
described than in Steele’s own words. ‘I fared,’ he said, 
‘like a distressed prince who calls in a powerful neigh- 
bour to his aid. I was undone by my auxiliary. When 
I had once called him in, 1 could not subsist without de- 
pendence on him.” ‘The paper,’ he says elsewhere, ‘ was 
advanced indeed. It was raised to a greater thing than 
I intended it.’” 

The first quotation is from the preface to the 
fourth volume of the Tatler, but whete is the 
second taken from ? A. BeLyame. 

Paris. 


“ Parervogrer.” —In a paragraph in the 
Standard of Sept. 5, treating of the present con- 
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dition of the sea-fisheries on the coast, occurs the 
following sentence :— 

“The sand emelt or atherine, a delicious breakfast 
fish, is now abundant at Torbay, and may be caught with 
paternoster baited with a small piece of mussel or rag- 
worm. 

What species of tackle or fishing gear is “ pater- 
noster,” and how does it come to be called so? 

A. Smuyrue PatMer. 

Lower Norwood, 8.E. 


Replies. 
PLANCHETTE. 
(5™ S. vi. 106, 191.) 

“You do see, my goot patron, you do see, my 
goot ladies, you do see, worthy Dr. Bladderhowl, 
and even Mr. Lofel and Mr. Oldenbuck may see, 
if they do will to see, how art has no enemy at all 
but ignorance”: so spoke that worthy scientific 
investigator Mr. Herman Dousterswivel. The 
statement is no doubt quite true, and would be 
echoed by every man of science at present on our 
planet ; but Mr. Douterswivel meant by the words 
“art” and “ignorance” something very different 
from what the patient explorers of nature mean 
when they use those terms. “ Ignorance” meant 
with him the attitude of mind to which Jonathan 
Oldbuck had reduced himself, that is, the position 
of being unable to believe in occurrences out of 
the ordinary course of nature, without evidence 
being forthcoming that such events really did 
occur, and the habit of explaining mysterious 
events by known and ordinary causes, when things 
well known and quite ordinary are sufficient fully 
to account for them. This is, I imagine, the pre- 
cise position of many persons with regard to the 
mischievous toy called planchette. I have been 
silly enough to waste some valuable time in inves- 
tigating its supposed properties, with what result 
your readers shall hear. 

Several years ago—fourteen or fifteen perhaps— 
a friend of mine, who had heard wonderful tales 
of what planchette would accomplish, purchased 
one, and on three separate occasions induced me 
to try its effects. Each time I did so the result 
was the same. While my attention was intently 
fixed upon it, no movement, and consequently no 
writing, took place ; when my mind wandered, the 
pencil moved slightly and made scratches, not 
much unlike a short word, such as “no,” “so,” 
“yes,” “in.” From that time forward I thought 
no more about it for years. At length it happened 
that another person, in whose career I took interest, 
avowed himself to his friends to be a believer in 
planchette. As I had no personal communication 
with him, I never knew precisely what form his 
belief took ; but I gathered frog, what I heard 
that he thought either that pMnchette would 





reveal things unknown to the operator, or that it 
would bring back from the recesses of his own 
mind things that he had forgotten. Either the 
one or the other of these opinions I held to be a 
dangerous delusion, and a delusion the more likely 
to have bad effects inasmuch as the person in 
question was an extremely inaccurate observer, 
and one, as I had reason to know, with very small 
power of weighing evidence. I therefore tried the 
experiments again, and always with a like negative 
result as regards myself. I then tried with a 
pencil held in the hand without the planchette, 
and I found the results just the same ; that is, 
after I had held it some time, and my mind began 
to wander, scratches were made, which with a little 
ingenuity I could torture inte short words. Both 
with planchette and with the pencil only I have 
frequently asked questions. Vhen the replies 
were unknown to me, the scratches always seemed 
quite unintelligible; when I knew them before- 
hand they were sometimes right (that is, if I read 
the marks correctly, which is at least doubtful). 
I have, however, seen people, on whose honesty 
I could rely, write short words quite distinctly, 
but they were for the most part meaningless. The 
outcome of my experiments was the conclusion that, 
with a person whose mind was trained to accurate 
observation, no result whatever could be obtained, 
but that with some others the mind will act on 
the fingers without the person being aware of it, 
and cause short words, or perhaps even sentences, 
to be written. I know of no other way of testing 
the truth or falsehood of the alleged phenomena 
except the course which I have followed. If I have 
jumped to a negative conclusion without justly 
weighing all that may be said on the other side, I 
am extremely sorry, and will promise a full apology 
on the truth being made known to me ; but I must 
protest against the most pernicious assumption, 
which some persons have made in my hearing, that 
it is necessary to have faith to begin with. This 
is what the above quoted authority, Mr. Douster- 
swivel, so learnedly called the Magisterium. With 
such a reserve force behind me as this, I should 
not fear to convince any one that the earth was flat, 
or that the geological theory so elaborately and 
pleasantly set forth in Mr. Philip Henry Gosse’s 
Omphalos, was as unassailably true as it is clever 
and entertaining. It seems to me that it is by no 
means a light matter that educated people should 
profess belief in these delusions. If a thing be 
true, it ought to be received, whatever it may lead 
to; but holding as I do that this belief in the mys- 
terious powers of planchette has no foundation 
whatever in the nature of things, I consider it to be 
by no means a harmless superstition, but a highly 
dangerous vanity, inasmuch as it opens the way 
for a whole host of other fancies, like it in being 
independent of physical proof, but far more evil in 
their effects on the minds and morals of their 
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believers. Any one who is acquainted with the 
social history of the middle ages, or even of the 
seventeenth century, must know that this belief in 
the occult properties of things was not a mere 
harmless fancy, adding a glow of poetic mystery to 
the dull routine of human life, but a very serious 
evil, which contributed largely to the gross amount 
of crime, suffering, and sorrow that was prevalent. 
Educated people have for the most part got rid of 
this painful illusion now, but the greater part of 
us are not educated, and have little more power 
of weighing evidence than our ancestors had who 
served as jurors on witch trials. 

There is one means of testing the powers of plan- 
chette which I have not tried, because I had not 
the material at hand. If, as the believers in the 
mysterious properties of planchette assert, the 
words written are not due to the volition of 
the writer, then it follows that a person who could 
not write and did not know his letters would be 
able to use it as wellas the most apt penman. Let, 
therefore, some ignorant person who does not know 
B from a bull’s foot be selected to try his powers 
upon it. If such a person produces a clear and dis- 
tinct message, I shall then think that the matter 
requires further investigation. Anon, 


[This discussion is now closed.] 





Joun Fetz, Bisnor or Oxrorp (5% §. v. 228, 
334.)—He restored impropriations (Jer. Stephens, 
addenda to his preface before Spelman On Tithes) ; 
urges White Kennett (K.’s Life, 6) to recover 
church property ; his services to letters, Smith’s 
Vite and his edition of Camden’s Epistole (Lond., 
1691), prefaces ; gave instruction to Phil. Henry 
and cther poor scholars gratis (P. H.’s Life, ed. 4, 
22,23) ; letters of his at Arbury (Gent. Mag., July, 
1807, p. 633b) ; letter to him from Bishop Lloyd 
of St. Asaph (Letters from the Bodleian, i. 26) ; 
letter in the Academy, Aug. 7, 1875, p. 141, col. i.; 
another respecting the expulsion of Jo. Locke from 
Ch. Ch. in Mr. Pattison’s article (Macmillan’s 
Magq., Aug., 1875); compare on this business 
(which seems to be all that some writers care to 
know of a most public-spirited man) Lord Gren- 
ville, Oxford and Locke, Lond., 1829, 8vo. ; Lord 
King, Life of Locke, i. 274-291. Letters to Lord 
Scudamore, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 11,046; see 
also R. North’s Lives of the Norths, iii. 318 ; 
Vita Thome Hobbes, 111, seq., 124, 131, 134; 
his ed. of Eratosthenes (Gale, Script. Mythol., 
pref. n. iv.; Grevius, Lectiones Hesiodee, c. 9, 
on Opp. et Dies, 383: “Vide Eratosthenis 
katacrepurpovs, quos primus ad Aratum edidit 
summe Reverendus Presul Oxoniensis Joannes 
Fell, mihi, dum fata sinerent, amicissimus”) ; he 
employed Taswell (T.’s Autobiography, Cand. 
Soc., 23, cf. ind.) on his Cyprian, and Prideaux 
(P.’s Life, 2) on Florus; he built a parsonage at 





Woodstock (P.’s Life, 13-15) ; his funeral (ibid., 
16) ; supposed author of The Reasons of the Decay 
of Christian Piety (tbid., 17-19) ; his project for 
printing a Malay gospel (ibid., 156) ; patron of the 
Biblical scholar, John Mill (Sir E. Brydges, Res- 
tituta, i. 50); many notices of him in Humphr. 
Prideaux, Letters to John Ellis (Camd. Soc., see 
ind.). Jean Le Clerc, Bibliothique Universelle, xii., 
reviewing the Bremen reprint, 1689, of Cyprian, 
says (p. 208) :— 

“ On est obligé de l’édition des ceuvres de S. Cyprien, 
que l'on a suivie dans celle-ci, 4 Jean Fell, Evéque d’Ox- 
ford, a quile public est aussi redevable de plusieurs 
autres ouvrages des Anciens, qu'il a le premier publiez, 
ou qu'il a fait rimprimer [sic] plus correctement, ou avec 
quelques additions. Ceux qui l’ont connu assurent qu'il 
emploioit 4 cela tout ce qui lui restoit de son revenu, 
apres en avoir distribué la plus grande partie aux pauvres. 
On ne sauroit mieux travailler 4 l’instruction et a l'édifi- 
cation du public, qu’en imitant une si sage et si pieuse 
conduite, qui est néanmoins trés-rare parmi les per- 
sonnes de son rang, surtout deca la mer. Apres avoir 
rendu justice en peu de mots 4 la mémoire de ce pieux 
et savant évéque,” &c. 

After protesting against Fell’s excessive reverence 
for antiquity he proceeds, pp. 211-12 :— 

** Au reste l'on ne fait pas ces remarques contre l’Evéque 
d’Oxford, comme si l'on croioit qu'il eft tiré de son prin- 
cipe toutes les mauvaises conséquences qui en naissent, 
ou qu'il l’efit envisagé du méme cété dont on vient de le 
faire ; il est vrai quil condamne quelquefois avec assez 
d’ipreté ceux qui s’éloignent des sentimens de son 
auteur; mais la maniére dont il a vécu convaincra tofijours 
ceux qui en ont oui parler, qu’d cela prés, il n'abusoit pas 
trop souvent du respect excessif qu'il avoit pour |’anti- 
quité.” 

Tbid., 374 :— 

“L’Evéque d'Oxfort fit imprimer in folio Les Disser- 
tations Cyprianiques de M. Dodwel, peu de temps aprés 
avoir publié son Cyprien, afin que ceux, qui les voudroient 
joindre a@ ce volume, pussent le faire.” 

There is a letter from Fell to Sancroft, on print- 
ing in the universities, in Gutch, Collectan. Cur., i. 
269, seq., and many notices of him in the works of 
Ant. Wood and Tho. Hearne ; many of the collec- 
tions of MSS. contain letters or other materials for 
his life. 

The above note may serve as a contribution to a 
new edition of Athene O.conienses, a work display- 
ing (as Mr. C. H. Cooper truly said) “no mean 
ability,” and singularly in advance of its age (and 
of most of its successors in England) by the exact- 
ness of its bibliographical details, and by the per- 
fect fairness which the author showed in applying 
for information directly to those of whom he de- 
signed to write. If Nonconformists as a rule were 
less communicative than Romanists, the fault was 
theirs, not honest Anthony’s. 

Joun E. B, Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


“Horpe” (5 §. v. 306.)\—The Hindustani 


word Urdti, as used in “ Urdti zabani,” camp lan- 
guage, and its English equivalent horde, are, as 
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suggested by A. O. V. P., no doubt only different 
readings of a Moghal or Tatar word derived from 
the Arabic Wardi, in its signification a halting- 
place, a stage,* and those who may wish to learn 
all that is known regarding the origin and progress 
of Urdu literature in India, cannot do better than 
read some of the many excellent works published 
at Paris by M. Garcin de Tassy upon the subject. 
The word Ortu, or Hordou,t+ was bestowed as a 
proper name upon one of the grandsons of the 
great Moghal conqueror, Jangis Khan, apparently 
on account of his having been born in camp, the 
word itself being traced up to the invasion of India 
by Mahmuid f of Ghazni, a.p. 998-1022. A second 
Hindustani word, Wardi, meaning articles of regi- 
mental apparel for the Sipahi’s ordinary daily wear, 
called “half mounting,” is also, no doubt, refer- 
able to the same root. The Moghal or Tatdr word 
Orda or Horda occurs in the name “ Ordu§ balik,” 
Shoe camp, applied to Kara Koram, black sand, 
the capital of Jangis Khan, as well as in Syra 
Orda, and elsewhere in maps of Moghalistan and 
Tatdry. Syra Orda, the yellow or golden tent, 
would appear to have been specially applied to the 
residence of the once formidable Great Moghal 
potentate, Kaiuk,|| Kyook, Gajuk, Guyuk, or Cuyne 
Chan, the son of Uktai Khan, the third son and 
successor of Jangis Khan, to whose court Jean du 
Plan de Carpin and other monks were sent ona 
mission by Innocent IV.,% Pope of Rome, in the 
thirteenth century. 

According to Hindu local tradition, procured 
some years ago from Mathura on the Jamna, not 
very reliable, but undoubtedly not purposely fual- 
sified, Jangis Khan, the great Moghal conqueror, 
is spoken of as being a Chandra vansi Rajput, that 
is to say, one of a dynasty pretending to lineal de- 
scent from a great ancestor styled Chandramd,** or 
the Moon. Now we know from the Rémdéyana,t+ 
as positively as needs be, that Raja Dasaratha, of 
Oude, was the father of Ramachandra and Bharata, 
by different wives, Kausalya and Kékéyi, and that 
Ramachandra married Sita, the daughter of Janaka, 
the Raja of Janaka-pir,tt 145 miles south-west 
from the hill station Darjiling, and was publicly 
recognized as the rightful heir apparent to the 





* C. Smyth's Hindustdni and Richardson's Persian 
and Arabic Dictionary. * 

t des Mongols ou Tartares, par M. D’Avezac, 
p. 119. 

¥ Revue Annuelle dela Langue et la Littérature Hin- 
doustdnies, par M. Garcin de Tassy, 1876. 

; Abul Ghézi's History of the Monghols and Tatdrs, 
vol. ii. p. 515. 

|| Travels of Marco Polo, note, p. 126, Bohn ; Shajrat 
ul Atrék, by Col. W. Miles, p. 210. 

“| Jean du Plan de Carpini, William de Rubruquis; 
vol. i., Kerr’s Collection of Travels. 

“* Harivansa Pourdna, par M. A. Langlois, 1835. 

tt Le Rémdyana, traduit par Hippolite Fauche, 1864. 

1 Description de U Inde, par J. Tieffenthaler, Berlin, 
1787, vol. i. p. 421. 





gaddi, but that Kékéyi, who accompanied her hus- 
band on an expedition to the south of India, in 
which he was severely wounded, on their return to 
Oude succeeded, by her wicked intrigues, in getting 
Ramachandra, the son of Kausalya, sent away to 
the Dekkan, with the intention of having her own 
son, Bharata, placed upon the gaddi during his 
absence. 

Kék, the Raja of Kék dés, in the Panjab,* sup- 
posed to have been the founder of the Guikwar 
family of Baroda, in southern India, and Kaiuk 
or Gaiuk, of Syra Orda, in Tatary, who died in 
1248, the year after his accession to the gaddi, 
would, therefore, appear to have been the same 
person differently described ; and unless it can be 
shown that they were different persons, it seems to 
follow that the building of the temple Rameswara, t 
where there are two inscriptions, dated Sal. 1214- 
1242, a.p. 1292-1320, at Kudali, erected by Rama- 
chandra after the conquest and death of Bali, the 
Raja of Kishkindya, and the events of the Rémd- 
yana generally, cannot possibly be referred to an 
earlier date than the thirteenth century of the 
Christian era. R. R. W. Extis. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


“ Potrroon” (5 §, vi. 205.)—Dr. Bixxers 
directs attention to the account given of this word 
in a recent work of mine, and demurs when I 
“endeavour to connect the distant ideas of idle- 
ness and cowardice.” To me at least the ideas of 
a slug-a-bed and of a coward do not seem so far 
removed, and I think I can trace a very natural 
transition of meaning when the same name is 
applied alike to him who lolls on a luxurious couch 
and loves ignoble ease, and to him who from love 
of his own personal safety tails behind and shuns 
the dangers of the conflict. The effeminate and 
self-indulgent man will also, for the most part, be 
found deficient in courage and self-control. But 
apart from all this, I did not adduce this correla- 
tion of ideas as a new theory apropos of the word 
poltron, for I found it ready to my hand. As an 
old matter of fact, that word used to be applied 
indifferently to both those characters ; ¢. g., Cot- 
grave gives “ Poltron, a knave, rascall, varlet, 
scowndrell ; also a dastard, coward; sluggard, 
lazie-back, base idle fellow”; and Florio has 
“ Poltréne, a poltron, an idle fellow, a base coward, 
a lazie, lither, or slothfull sluggard, a varlet,” &c. ; 
“ Poltroneggiare, to play the poltron or base 
coward, to loll and wallow in sloth and idlenesse, 
to lye lazilie in bed as a sluggard” (New World of 
Words, 1611). The meaning given last here is 
really the first and primitive one, the word being 
a derivative of poltro, a bed. 

The old view that poltroon was a compound 





* Year in the Panjab, by Major H. B. Edwardes, C.B., 
vol. i. p. 339. es : 
+ Buchanan’s Southern India, vol. iii. p. 303. 
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word constructed out of pol-lice trunc-atus, as it 
were “thumb-maimed,” has still, I believe, a few 
adherents. Let me quote the following for their 
satisfaction :— 

“Tt [the thumb] is equivalent to all the fingers, and 
therefore in Latine is called Pollex, a pollendo, being as 
it were an antagonist grasper to the whole hand, and 
doth as much towards the firm holding and dexterous 
using of a weapon as all the hand: and therefore it is 
that idle persons, or effeminate men, or whosoever are 
unfit for service in war, are called polletrunci ; as who 
should say, men that have not the use of their thumbs.” 
—The Pourtraict of Old Age, by John Smith, M.D. 
(1666), p. 61. 

With this may be compared the statement in 
the following paragraph :— 

“ Répugnance des Arabes pour le service militaire.— 
Iis en ont une telle horreur que souvent des méres 
mutilent elles-mémes leurs enfants, les rendent borgnes, 
leur enlévent l’exercice d'un membre, afin de les soustraire 
au service. Sur le point d’étre enrélés, on a vu des 
fellahs se trancher d’un coup de sabre, avec une impassi- 
bilité stoique, plusieurs doigts de la main gauche.”— 
Apercu Général sur 0 Egypte, par A. B. Clot-Bey, tom. ii. 
p. 244. 

Elsewhere he remarks that the Arabs are noto- 
rious for their indolence (tom. i. p. 354). 

A. Swytue Pactmer. 

Lower Norwood, S.E. 


A Taames Trisutary (5™§. vi. 168), which 
forms the subject of PunsauBer’s inquiry, is “the 
little river Beverley, so called” (I quote Murray 
“from the beavers which anciently used to fre- 
quent it.” Whatever may be the ancient associa- 
tions of the little river, it has certainly nowadays 
a fish-like look ; but whether a lusty trout is to 
be picked up here and there, the gipsies, who so 
often camp upon its banks, can best say. I know 
that once upon a time, very long ago, a “ vagram” 
pike, of about five pounds weight, lurked one fine 
autumn morning in a deep hole under the little 
white bridge which carries the road over the stream 
in Richmond Park. Shallows impracticable for 
such a Triton amongst the minnows hemmed him 
in on either side. Yet, strange to say, in the 
evening of that day there was no pike in the hole ! 
In spring time, during floods, the trickling stream 
becomes a raging torrent, overflowing meadows 
and market gardens, and discharging, through the 
iron bridge on the towing-path at Barn Elms, a 
liberal tribute to old Father Thames. 

BarTHOLOMEW LANE. 


This may be the Pyl or Bavert. Carey’s map 
of Surrey (1831) gives a stream, which, rising near 
Sutton, passes a place called Pylford Bridge, flows 
through or near Mordon, passes Bavert Bridge 
(near Richmond Park) and Roehampton, and falls 
into the Thames about Barnes. Bave is the name 
of a river in Lot, France. The Welsh pil is a 
creek or estuary, an inlet of the sea filled by the 


tide, generally called camlas in North Wales. | 


In Gloucestershire pill means “the mouth of a 
| brook,” as Horse-pill, Cow-pill, Oldbury-pill, all 
on the Severn. Pill is doubtless also sometimes 
used for any small stream or brook. 
R. 8. Crarnock. 
Junior Garrick. 


The stream, taking its rise at Little Cheam, 
flowing by Lower Mordon, West Barnes, Combe 
Warren House, Richmond Park, East Sheen, near 
to Barnes, and into the Thames a little above 
Putney, is called Baveley Brook, and a bridge 
across it connecting Wimbledon Common with 
Combe Wood is called Baveley Bridge. This 
bridge is named on the Ordnance Map, but the 
stream is not, neither is it on any one of the many 
maps of the county of Surrey to which I have 
referred. S. H. 

Fernbank, Leatherhead. 


It has lately been the subject of a good deal of 
discussion, a scheme having been proposed to 
render it an outlet for the drainage of a consider- 
able district of Mid-Surrey. Epwarp Sotty. 


Tue INSCRIPTION OVER THE Entrance Door 
oF THE Cuurcn or CHampéry, SWITZERLAND 
(5S. vi. 206.)—This inscription is a mutilated 
and incorrect one, or else incorrectly given. It 
should be :— 

Qu a d t m Se 

os nguis irus_ risti uleedine  ayvit. 
H sa m Ch d l 


Or else :— 
Quos an di tris mul pa 
guis rus ti cedine vit. 
Hos san mi =-— Chris dul la 


It is read by taking, first, the first two lines 
together, and, secondly, the last two lines together. 
It is, by the way, at least 300 years old. It has 
been imitated thus :— 

cur f w d dis and p 

A sed iend rought eath ease ain. 

bles fr b br and ag 

I would suggest 2 somewhat closer though less 
elaborate translation, as follows :— 

Who sub f taint f o’erth 

m tle iend with ing ood rew. 

The gen fr heal bi upd 

Watrer W. SKear. 
2, Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. 


This is a very common inscription ; read it thus, 
for “ quinis ” is a mistake for “ guis ” :— 
“ Quod anguis tristi mulcedine pavit 
Hoe sanguis Christi dulcedine lavit.” 
And translate it something thus :— 


“ That which the serpent with sad lure hath frayed, 
Clean hath the blood of Christ with sweetness made.” 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 


The inscription at Champéry should probably 





read thus :— 
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Quod an tris mulce pa 
guinis ti dine vit. 
Hoc san Chris dulce la 


T.e., “ Quod anguinis tristi mulcedine pavit 
Hoc sanguinis Christi dulcedine lavit.” 
What one feared by reason of the sad allurement of 
the serpent, he hath washed away in the sweetness of 
Christ's blood (!). 
A. Smytue Pacmer. 
Lower Norwood, 8.E. 


“Inkuorn TERMS” (5 S. vi. 109.) —In Shak- 

speare’s Hen. VI., Pt. I. Act iii. se. 1, there is :— 
* To be disgraced by an inkhorn mate,” 

where C. Knight’s note in the National Shakspere 
is :— 

“ [Sir Thomas] Wilson in his Art of 
553, describes a pedant as using ‘ inkhorn terms. 

T. Wright, in his Provincial Dict., Lond., 1857, 
explains the words by “ studied expressions, which 
savour of the inkhorn,” and has quotations in which 
they occur from the Institution of a Gentleman 
[by Thomas Marshe, Lond., 1555, and] 1568 ; 
The Weakest goes to the Wall [Lond., 1660]; 
[Thomas] Wright’s Passions of the Mind [Lond., 
1601]; and quotes the substantive “ inkhornism ” 
from Hall’s Satires [Lond., 1599, or 1602], i. 8 :— 

“In mightiest inkhornisms he can thither wrest.” 

“To avoid inkhorn terms” is like Hor., De Arte 
Poet., 96 :— 

“ Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba ” ; 


thetoric [Lond.], 


” 


and the expression itself corresponds with the pro- 
verb, “ Lucernam olet.” Ep. MARSHALL. 


“Inkhorn terms” was probabiy used by Bishop 
Cox as an equivalent to “ Hebrew terms ” 
“The professed writers or scribes carried with them, 
as they do at the present day in eastern countries, the 
implements of their business; and among these was an 
inkhorn (Ezek. ix. 2) thrust into the girdle at the side.” 

~—Bible Cyclopedia (Eadie). 

D. K. T. 


Of this obsolete phrase your correspondent will 
dind an explanation in the last edition of Webster's 
Dictionary. The writings of Hamon L’Estrange 
abound in such words. His excessive use of 
them was humorously censured by Dr. Heylyn 
in his Extranens Vapulans, 12mo., 1656, who said 
that other writers as skilful in language as 
L’Estrange disdained “to diaper their style with 
such in [sic] Inck-horn tearmes, as none but Rhom- 
bus or Rhomboides (that is to say the son of old 
Father Rhombus) would vouchsafe to use ” (p. 35). 
Ascham cites Hall’s Chronicle :— 

“ Nevertheles some kinde of Epitome may be used by 
men of skilful judgement to the great proffet also of 
others. Asif a wise man would take Halles Cronicle, 
where moche good matter is quite marde with Indenture 
Englishe, and first change strange and inkhorne tearmes 
into proper and commonlie used wordes,” &c.—Ascham's 
Scolemaster, bk. ii. § epitome. 

J. E. Barer. 





“TInkhorn terms” signify expressions such as 
would only be understood by scholars. Bishop 
Hall, Satires (i. viii. 12), Speaks of “ mightiest 
inkhornisms,” and Mr. Singer in his note on the 
passage quotes from Florio’s World of Wordes, 
“ Pedantaggine, used for fond selfeconceit or idiot- 
ism, in using ink-pot tearmes or phrases.” Faller 
says that Wat Tyler and Jack Straw determined 
to destroy “ all that wore a pen and inkhorn about 
them, or could write or read” (Ch. Hist., bk. iv, 
p. 139). Elia (Two Races of Men) calls tax- 
gatherers “ inkhorn varlets,” though this, of course, 
is not in reference to their erudition. 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Tae Hien Court or Justice (5 S. vi. 148.)— 
The High Court of Justice for trying Charles I. 
sat from the 20th to the 27th January, 1648-9, 
It did not continue to sit after Charles’s death ; 
but three other High Courts of Justice were ap- 
pointed at different periods before the Restoration. 
The second High Court of Justice appointed by 
the Parliament sat from the 10th February to the 
6th March, 1648-9, to try the Duke of Hamilton, 
the Earl of Holland, Lord Capel, &c. The third 
High Court of Justice was appointed by a com- 
mission from the Protector Oliver Cromwell, and 
met on the 30th June, 1654, in Westminster Hall, 
for the trial of several Cavalier plotters, including 
Somerset Fox, Gerard, and Vowel. The fourth 
High Court of Justice was appointed by an Act 
of the Protector’s Parliament, and sat on the 25th 
May, 1658, also in Westminster Hall, for the trial 
of Sir Henry Slingsby, the Rev. Dr. John Hewit, 
and others, for high treason. (See Rapin’s His- 
tory of England and M. Stace’s Cromwellian.) 

Henry W. HENFREY. 


It is scarcely correct to say that Cromwell 
“created” the Court by which Charles I. was 
tried, for, though he took part in the affair, neither 
the organization of this court, nor the nomination 
of those who sat as members of it, was his sole act. 
“ High Court of Justice ” is, in fact, a generic and 
not a specific term, since several of these sat, 
different times, during the unsettled period fol- 
lowing the great civil war, for the trial of offenders 
who were not amenable to the recognized tribunals 
of the land. The justification. pleaded was, that 
there is, in such cases, a necessity which rises 
above the statute book, and extraordinary offences 
call for extraordinary modes of dealing with them. 


J. R. 8. C. 


Your correspondent has surely no authority for 
the statement that Oliver Cromwell created the 
High Court of Justice by which Charles I. was 
tried and sentenced. He was a member of it, but 
that is quite a different matter. 

Epwarp PEacock. 
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JoHaNnNEs DE Sacro Bosco (5® §. vi. 147.)— 
For accounts of this celebrated writer see John 
Pits’s De Illustribus Anglie Scriptoribus, 4to., 
1619 ; Thomas Dempster’s Historia Ecclesiastica 
gentis Scotorum, 4to., 1627 ; George Mackenzie’s 
Lives and Characters of Scots Writers, fol., 1708 ; 
and Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary of Emi- 
nent Scotchmen, Svo., 1835. He is spoken of under 
the different names of Sacrobosco, Sacrobusto, 
Holybush, and Halifax. Dempster asserts that he 
was born at Nithsdale, but others state that he 
was a native of Halifax, in Yorkshire. Robert 
Menteth, in his Histoire cles Troubles de la Grande 
Bretagne, Paris, 4to., 1649, when recording that 
the troops had left Halifax, goes out of his way to 
say (p. 445) :— 

“ Halifax, qui se vante de la naissance de cet excellent 
Mathematitien Jean de Sacrobosco, qui est enterré dan§ 
le Cloistre des Mathurins & Paris; mais les Escossois pre- 
tendent qu’il estoit d'un lieu nommé Saint-Bois prés de 
Dumfris.” 

Pits asserts, and Dempster stoutly denies, that 
he was educated at Oxford. According to the 
latter, he became a canon of the order of St. Augus- 
tine in the monastery of Holywood, in Nithsdale, 
went to Paris in 1221, became a member of the 
Scots Syndic in the university, and was a few 
years later appointed Professor of Mathematics. 
He died in 1240 or 1256, was honoured with a pub- 
lic funeral, and buried in the church of the Matu- 
rins, the line on his tombstone given as the 
authority for the date being, “ M. Christi bis C 
quarto deno quater anno.” His works were— 

1. “De Sphera Mundi,” printed in 1472 (once with a 
false date of 1468), and many times subsequently. 

2. ‘‘ De Computo Ecclesiastico,” printed in 1551. 

. “De anni ratione seu computum Ecclesiasticum.” 
. “De Algorismo,” MS. Bodleian. 
. “ De Astrolabio,” MS. Bodleian. 

6. “ Breviarium juris.” 

According to Pits, he left many other MSS. 
besides these. Epwarp Souty. 


, 


sor co 


In the Dictionnaire des Noms, Surnoms, Pseu- 
donymes, Latins, is the following account of this 
old writer :— 

“Sacrobosco (Joannes de), Jean de Holywood, célébre 
philosophe et mathématicien anglais, docteur d'Oxford, 
professeur 4 Paris, né & Holywood dans le comté d’York, 
mort en 1256.” 

The Dictionnaire was published last year by 
Firmin Didot, Paris. Epw. QUAILE. 


Tae Parrot (5" §, vi. 88.)—If Cr. will turn 
to p. 100 in the same number of “ N. & Q.” as that 
in which his question is put, he will find mention 
of » book published in 1579 by one Maunsel “ at 
the signe of the Parret.” Assuming this to be the 
bird, and (though I know of the river Parret) I 
see my way to no other assumption, the parrot 
must have been familiar to this country even before 
Fletcher's time, for he was not born till three years 





Shakspeare has no less than 


W. T. M. 


after the above date. 
nine allusions to the bird parrot. 
Shinfield Grove. 


Minshew, in his Guide, 1617, treats the word 
parrot as a familiar word :— 

“A Parrot or Popingeay, forte & Parra Latino, quo 
Plautus et Horatius [Impios parre recinentis omen 
Ducat, Carm., iii. 27] utuntur pro avis genere inauspicato : 
Lubin. in Antig. G. Perroquét et papegay, Sax. Popegoye.’ 

So Chaucer, in the “ Shipmannes Tale” (Cant. 
Tales, 13299, ed. Tyrwh.), has :-— 

** And home he goth, mery as a popingay.” 

The quotation from Minshew is to show the 
common use of parrot at the time, and to illustrate 
the epithet “unlucky” by “ inauspicato,” as cited 
by him, not to give the derivation, which Wedg- 
wood takes to be probably from Petrus through 
the Spanish. Coles, in Eng. Dict., and after him 

suiley, make the popinjay to be a greenish parrot. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


Pliny describes it as “avis que, oriente Sirio, 
ipso die occultatur, nec apparet donec occidat” 
(L 18, 29). In 1. 10, 29, he calls it “ Oenanthe.” 

a Se Be 

Skelton’s “ Speke, Parrot,” is a much earlier in- 
stance than that noticed by C1. of the occurrence 
of this bird’s name in our poetical literature. 
C 


D. 


Havutemprise Convent (5 §, vi. 108.)— 

“Thomas, Lord Wake of Lyddel, on the 26th of June 
of this year (15th Ed. IT.), having obtained the King’s 
licence, and also, on the Sth Teles (Sth day) of July, a.p. 
1322, got licence, from Apostolic authority, to found and 
build a monastery for Canons of the Order of St. Austin, 
or Black Canons, at Newton and Cottingham, began to 
build a religious house at his manor of Cottingham, which 
he furnished with Canons from the Abbey of Brunne, 
in Lincolnshire. But, because a perpetual title could not 
be made of this site, the monastery was removed about 
A.D. 132 .to a hamlet in the neighbourhood called 
Newton, Alta-Prisa, or Haltemprice, in the county of 
Hull,” &c.—Tickell’s History of Hull. 

Haltemprice farm is about five miles north-west 
of Hull, and occupies, no doubt, the site of the 
priory, which was suppressed in 1536 along with 
others in the neighbourhood. Thomas de Overton 
was the first prior (May 5, 1327), and it is remark- 
able that the present vicar of Cottingham bears the 
same surname (Overton). The arms of Haltem- 
price Priory are engraved in the vol. quoted above. 

KINGSTON. 


Haltenprise (Hautenplise) Priory, canons of St. 
Augustine, three miles from Kingston-on-Hull, in 
the East Riding of York, founded in 1322 by 
Thomas de Wake, Lord de Liddell. The canons 
migrated from Cottingham, as they could not obtain 
a title in perpetuum there. The prior (12 Edward 
III.) was William de Wolferton, who, I think, is 
referred to as “eidem Will®,” and not the founder. 
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Thomas de Wake, Lord of Liddell, married Blanch, 
daughter of Henry Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster ; ; 
ob. 1349, s.p., leaving Margaret, Countess of Kent, 
widow of Edmund Plants genet, Earl of Kent, 
younger son of King Edward L., his sister and heir, 
who succeeded to the barony, and which on her 
death devolved on Joan Plantagenet, her daughter 
and heir, which Joan styled herself Lady of Wake.* 
I shall be glad to hear from D.C. E., as I am 
now engaged in an archeological and ecclesiastical 
history of the suppressed religious houses of his 
county. Witrrep or GaALway. 

Alta-prisa, Haltemprice, Hawtemprice, or How- 
denprice, was in Yorkshire, in the deanery of Hart- 
hill, and archdeaconry of the East Riding. 
Burton, Monasticon Ebor., p. 313; Monasticon An- 
glicanum, last edit., vol. vi. p. 519. 

EpwarD PEracock. 

“INFANTS IN HELL BUT A SPAN LonG” (2™ §, 
xi. 289.)—Fifteen years ‘the deep author,” 
from whom these words were quoted, was inquired 


See 


ayo 


for. I have not traced an answer, and therefore 
venture to suggest Burns, in his Tam o’ Shanter, 
where, among the things “horrible and awfu’,” 


amid which “the hellish legion” 
selves, were 
“ Twa span-lang, wee, unchristen’d bairns.” 


Wy Be 


disported them- 


M. 


Shinfield Grove. 


OLD Grnmax Heratpry (5% §. vi. 
Descriptions and illustrations of the coats of arms 
(Wappen) of the German electors and minor 
princes of seventeenth century can be found in— 


108. )}— 


** Historia Insignium Illustrium sev Operis Heraldici, 
pars specialis. Continens—Delineationem insignium 
plerorumque Regum, Ducum, Principum, Comitum & 
Baronum in cultiori Europa. Autore Philippo Jacot 0 
Spenero. D. Francofurti ad Moenum, 1630, folio.” 

Lu DOVIC, 

Philadelphia. 


Frieze = Frize (5" §. vi. 126.)—Far from the 
pronunciation or orthography of frize being peculiar 
to Ireland, it was the ancient mode of spelling the 
word in English, as 8. T. P. will find by reference 
to old dictionaries. Dyche, edit. 1760, has it, 
“ Frize, the same with frieze.” On searching for the 
latter it is not to be found, but he has “ Freeze or 
frize.” In my edition of Bailey’s Dictionary (which 
is minus the title-page) he has it, “ Frize (frize, Fr.), 
a coarse nappy cloth, perhaps so called because 
first made or worn by the people of Frizeland.” 
In French it is frise or frize; Ital. and Span. frisa; 

3elg. and Dutch vries and fris. Although frieze 
is a manufacture which came from Vries or Fries- 
land == freeze or cold land, the term is most likely 
derived from Phrixium, a + bps fiov. Phryxianus 








° D. c. Ez. is referred to the r? rst edition of Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s Peerage, ii. 668-9. 














esi like Phrygian wool), frieze in architecture, 
and chevaux de frise in fortification, are from the 
same source, as doubtless is frizzle, to curl or crisp, 
The modern mode of spelling the word must 
have been more generally adopted between the 
time of Shakspeare and Milton. The former uses 
it both ways :— 
** No jutty frieze.” 
“Shall I have a coxcomb of frize 
Merr Yy Wives oy Wine dsor, Vv 5. 
“* As birdlime does from frize.” 
Othello, ii. 1. 
Milton, Dryden, Addison, and Swift have adopted 
the modern orthography. Gzorce Waite. 
St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


This being the name of a specially 
tion, I would venture to suggest that 


Macbeth, iii. 3. 


»” 


Irish produc- 
to call it 


freeze is a “ peculiarity of English pronunciation ” 


equally wrong with plad for plaid. yA R, 
T. P. classes the Irish pronunciation of this 
word frize as the peculiarities of that 
nation.” I should rather consider it to be the 
retention of the original pronunciation and spelling 
of the word frieze in England and Ireland. 
LInDIs. 


“one of 





I was not aware that the pronunciation frize 
was Irish. In the well-known epigram on the 
marriage of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, it 
rhymes with “ despise ” :— 

“ Cloth of gold do not despise, 
Though thou art matcht with cloth of frize.” 
W. J. Bernuarp Samira. 
Temple. 


Premature Interment (5 §. vi. 109.)—I do 
not know whether the lists of works on this sub- 


ject, given 37 8. ii. 110, 291, Mt be of any 
assistance to Mr. Axon. Possibl in some of 
these productions may be found the subject of Mr. 


Garnett’s poem. Mippie TEMPLAR. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE SALuTaTions (5 §, vi. 146.) 
—In Sussex, in and about Lewes, the question 
and answer are “How’s yourself ?”—“ Not much,” 
if not quite well. You are also often told in a 
shop that the purchased article shall be “sent 
home once to-day,” 7.¢, in the course of the day. 


L. C. R. 


War or THE Fronpz, &c. (4 §. i. 248.)—In 
L’ Intrigue du Cabinet sous Henri IV, et Lowis 
XIII., terminée par la Fronde, par le Pere 
Anquetil, Maestricht, mpcc.LXXX11., vol. iii. p. 175, 
may be found as follows :— 

“Cette dénomination dut son origine A des jeux 
d’enfants, qui, partagés en plusieurs “bandes dans les 
fossés de Paris, se lancaient des pierres avec la fronde. 
Comme il résultait quelquefois des accidents de ces 
amusements, la Police les défendit, et envoya des Archers 
pour séparer les Frondeurs. A leur vue, les enfants se 














he 


sp. 
ist 
he 
$eS 


lo 


“<q 


faluten airs here, you know.” 
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dispersaient ; mais, aprés le départ de cette patrouille, 
ils revenaient sur le champ de bataille. Quelquefois, 
lorsqu’ils se sentaient plus forts, ils faisaient face 4 la 
garde, et la poursuivaient 4 coups de fronde. Le flux et 
reflux de ces troupes d’enfants, qui, tantét cédaient a 
l'autorité, et tantot y résistaient, parut & un plaisant du 
Parlement, dépeindre assez naturellement les alternatives 
de sa Compagnie. I] compara les adversaires de la Cour 
aces Frondeurs. Le mot prit, et, de ce moment, habits, 
repas, équipages, ajustements, bijoux, tout fut 4 la fronde. 
Sitdt qu’elle devint une affaire de mode, les femmes s’en 
mélérent de droit ; et pour étre bien recu dans les cercles, 
il fallut tenir 4 la fronde, au moins par quelques marques 
extérieures. Cette nécessité fit déclater contre la Cour 
les jeunes Conseillers, que d’autres raisons n’avaient pas 
encore déterminés.” 
J. Le Bovrituier. 
Cincinnati, U.S. 


ErrcramM on Dr. Wuewe tt (5 §. vi. 147.)— 
The epigram was written by Sir Francis Doyle, 
and was entitled “A Short Analysis of the Plu- 
rality of Worlds, written by Dr. Whewell.” This 
adds much to the point of the epigram, which ran 
thus :— 

“Should man thro’ the stars to far galaxies travel, 

And of nebulous films the remotest unravel, 

He still could but learn, having fathomed infinity, 


That the great work of God was the Master of 


Trinity.” 
S. N. 

Ryde. 

“Hien Fatutixn” (5% §. vi. 148) should be 
spelt high faluten. Hotten says it is from the 
Dutch verlooten. But Bartlett, much better 
authority, says in his Dictionary of A merican ism ; 
that it is from “high flighting,” and quotes Glad- 
stone’s Englishman in Kansas, p. 43, “No high 
C. A. Warp. 


Mayfair. 


This word, frequently used in the U. S., denotes 
pompous or superfluous verbiage—what we some- 
times term high-flown language ; what Mrs. Mala- 
prop calls a “nice derangement of epitaphs.” I 
have seen its etymology given as hyphen-looping. 
“Se non vero,” &c. H. Sxey Murr, M.D. 

Aldershot. 


An appendix (“ Americanisms ”) to Chambers’s 
English Dictionary (1872) gives :—“ High faluting, 
high sounding, bombastic, as a speech.” 

<r W. J. 

Nottingham. 


Sr. Cecri1a’s Day (5 S. vi. 148.)\—There is a 
ridiculous legend about her, how she was married 
compulsorily to a young nobleman called Vale- 
rianus, a heathen ; but on the wedding night he 
was told he must withdraw from her chamber, as 
she was visited by an angel who would destroy 
him. This pleasant intelligence led to his con- 
version and that of his brother Tibertius; but even 
then he was not permitted to embrace his Roman 
bride, but was told that he was accepted, and 





? 


would soon enjoy “the blessings of martyrdom,’ 
which proved true. Then did Cecilly pour forth 
such celestial hymns that the Roman Church made 
her Patroness of Melody, to listen to which the 
angel who was enamoured of her, not her martyred 
husband, quitted the mansions of the sky. This 
it is which makes Dryden say :— 
“ Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He raised a mortal to the skies, 

She drew an angel down.” 

After the Fire, when Stationers’ Hall was rebuilt, 
on her anniversary a solemn musical festival was 
held. Purcell composed his Te Dewm and Jubilate 
in honour of her. Dryden, Pope, and the rest 
followed suit. This appears to have established in 
England the custom of annual celebration of St. 
Cecilia’s day with odes and music. 

: A. Warp. 


Mayfair. 


31ERS AND Patts (5™ §. vi. 148) were until 
within the last dozen years quite common, and 
are yet used occasionally, in this locality. They 
were most generally used by friendly 
such as the Odd Fellows, Foresters, &c., at the 
funerals of any of their deceased brethren. 
Srwecon RayYNer. 


\ societies, 


Pudsey, near Leeds. 


Dratect Cotiections (5 §. vi. 148.)—I 
cannot help thinking that this manuscript of 
North-country words and phrases must have been 
the same as that from which Mr. John Trotter 
Brockett compiled his Glossary of North-Country 
Words (Newcastle-on-Tyne, printed for Emerson 
Chamley, 1825, 8vo., and two other editions, 1829 
and 1846). 

It is stated on the title-page to the first edition 
that it was “from an original manuscript in the 
library of John George Lambton, Esq., M.P.” 
(afterwards first Earl of Durham). 

H. F. Boro. 


“First” (5™ §. vi. 148.)—Will 8S. T. P. 
kindly point out the difference in pronunciation 
between “first” and “ferst”? To me it seems 
that in English “ first,” “ferst,” “furst,” and 
“fyrst” are all pronounced alike. I am, it is 
true, of Scotch extraction, and my ear may not 
appreciate all the delicacies of Southern elocution; 
but we all know the story about the variety of 
ways in which one may spell “Turnham Green” 
Yithout altering the sound. 
Mippie TEMPLAR. 


Scorcn Herepirary Orrices (5" §. vi. 149.) 
—Duke of Argyle, Master of the Queen’s House- 
hold, Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland, and 
Sheriff of co. Argyle ; Earl of Athol, Sheriff of 
Perthshire; Marquis of Bute, Sheriff of and 
Coroner of the co. Bute, and Keeper of Rothesay 
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Castle ; Lord (?) Stewart, Armour Bearer, and 

Squire of the Royal Body in Scotland to the 

(Jueen. E. T. Maxwett WALKER. 
Chace Cottage, Enfield, N. 


Lord High Constable and Knight Mareschal of 
Scotland, Earl of Erroll; Keeper of Holyrood 
House, Duke of Hamilton ; Standard Bearer of 
Scotland, Earl of Lauderdale ; Keeper of Scone 
Castle, Earl of Mansfield ; Sheriff of Dumbarton- 
shire, Duke of Montrose ; Constable of Inverness 
Castle, Duke of Richmond ; Cupbearer to Her 
Majesty in Scotland, Earl of Southesk ; Chamber- 
lain of Dumfriesshire, Marquess of Tweeddale. 

HIRONDELLE. 


“ Harmatic ” (5" §. vi. 167.)—In Dr. Busby’s 
Complete Dictionary of Music, “ Harmatian” is 
defined to be chariot-music ; but he says it is 
questionable whether the name is derived from its 
imitating the rapid motion of a chariot wheel, or 
from its fire and spirit rendering it proper to 
animate the horses that drew the chariot during 
battle. In noting the use of uncommon words 
like this, it is always desirable to give a date and 


reference. The title “an old pamphlet” is sadly 
vague. Epwarp SoLiy 
I have vainly consulted Latham’s Johnson, 


Walker, and Richardson for this word. I presume 
that it is formed from the Greek appa, and that 
“harmatic airs” mean airs “pertaining to the 
chariot,” warlike airs. I was under the impression 
that there was a Greek adjective apyatixos ; but 
on referring to an old Schrevelius, the only lexicon 
I have by me, I find that the only forms given are 
appareros and apydrtcos. Mippie Temp.ar. 
3radford. 


“ THE CHOUGH AND CROW TO ROOST ARE GONE” 
(5™ §S. vi. 167.)—Japnez mistakes the name of the 
opera in which this glee was sung. The Gipsy’s 
Warning was composed, not by Sir Henry Bishop, 
but by Sir Julius Benedict. He inquires whether 
the word “bower was caught from the French, 
whereby the better word was missed.” Not so: 
it is but modified spelling of the Anglo-Saxon and 
early English biir, and it is correctly employed by 
the author, in the old sense of “ my lady’s inner 
room or bed chamber.” Wm. CHapPgE.t, 


The words of Sir Henry Bishop’s well-known 
glee will be found in one of Joanna Baillie’s Plays 
on the Passions. ENILORAC, 


“ He HAS GoT CHARLIE ON HIS BACK” 
vi. 168.)—If an impression I have on my mind is 
right, I have heard this phrase applied to persons 


(5"5 


of an inveterately idle disposition. Krxesron. 
East Riding. 
“Tue Hunprep or Bray” (5" §. vi. 188.)— 


The author is the Rev. Charles Kerry, now curate 








of Puttenham, near Guildford. He has lately col- 


lated the Lonly MSS., making another volume 
to Kemp’s collection, and of the highest interest. 
It is hoped this will be published. Mr. Kerry has 
wriiten several articles on local antiquities, and 
the Charterhouse Museum at Godalming pos- 
sesses a large collection of flint implements and 
pottery picked up by Mr. Kerry in this neighbour- 
hood. SENEX. 
Guildford. 


“The History and Antiquities of the Hundred of Bray, 
in the County of Berks. By Charles Kerry, Master of 
the Bray and Holyport School. 1861. Printed for the 
Author by Savill & Edwards, 4, Chandos Street, Co- 
vent Garden, London.” 8vo., pp. viii and 200. 


W. H. Autyvrrt. 


Mr. Pie will probably find a copy at Russell 
Smith’s, bookseller, Soho Square. C. J. E. 


“TEACH YOUR GRANDMOTHER TO SUCK EGGS” 
(5 S. vi. 240.)—The reply to J. R. H. about the 
quotation in Tom Jones is, I think, interesting. 
The Greek from which comes the “ Polly matete 
crytown is my daskelon” is easily enough made 
out :— 

roAXoi pabytai xpeitroves SidackdAwv. 
Not so readily is this “Greek proverb” verified. 
I have, however, just trac ed it to Henry Stephens, 
Thesaurus, ed. 1572, sub voce pats, vol. ii. 
785, and from thence to the . Anthologia Gr., p. 152, 
Stephens’s ed., 1566, where it appears as the last 
line of an amusing epigram-by Lucillius upon a 
stolen statue of Mercury. Perhaps your corre- 
spondent might like to see the epigram. I will 
transcribe it. Anthologia, p. 152, ed. H. Stephens, 
1566 :— 
eis kAerras. 
AOYKIAAIOY. 
Tov rrnvov ‘Eppa, tov sea barnpeTyy, 
Te ov "Apxadov avaxTa, Tov Boy AaTny, 
‘Eorora tovoe ypvaciov érioKoToy, 
‘O vuxtixAérrys ’AdAos clve Bactacas, 
* TloAAoi pabyrai Kpeit roves dibacKkadwv.” 
CuaRurEs Batstoy. 
Stoke Charity Rectory, Micheldever. 


Erasmus, in his collection of proverbs, gives the 

Latin equivalent,— 
“ Multi discipuli praestantiores magistris. 
Jonnson Balty. 


Pallion Vicarage. 


“TrrTotTaL” (5 §. iv. 429; v. 18, 137, 398, 
457; vi. 98, 158)—E. N. H. refers to Mr. 
Thomas Whittaker, who was the first travelling 
agent — by the British Temperance Asso- 
ciation (now League) to advocate the principles of 
total abstinence. This was in 1836. Mr. Whittaker 
was not a Preston man, having been born and 
brought up at Blackburn. E. N. H. is confound- 








| ec 
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ing “the eleven men of Preston by whom the idea 
of total abstinence was first started,” with the 
seven Preston men who signed the total abstinence 
ledge at an early period in the movement. Mr. 
Whittaker has never been a bookseller, but for 
many years past has acted as an agent of the Tem- 
perance and General Provident Institution, while 
his wife (recently deceased) conducted a temper- 
ance hotel at Scarborough, where Mr. Whittaker 
now resides, aged sixty-three. Though not the 
agent of any temperance society, Mr. Whittaker 
frequently addresses public meetings on the old 
subject with all his former piquancy and power. 
Dawson Burns. 


Rev. Witi1am Nicots, or Srocxporr (5% §. 
y. 208, 375, 433, 525; vi. 132.)—I do not think 
with Mr. Barrer that in the frontispiece to ITEP! 
APXON the figures in the engraving of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral represent two clergymen, but rather 
that one of them is a scholar engaged in converse 
with his reverend preceptor. The opening lines of 
the dialogue seem to support this view :— 

“ Magister. Discipulus.” 
“Dic mihi chare puer, Patri dilecte supremo, 

(Cum locus ille sacer, lux illa dicata quieti, 

Ad pia colloquia invitent) Quid sit tibi nomen ! 

Inceeptis nostris Deus his aspiret! D. Ab illo 

Sit mihi principium : nempe est labor omnis inanis 

Absque Deo. Est nomen mihi, vir venerande, Philippus.” 

I have two copies of this work of the same size, 

pp., date, &c., and by the same printer, as Mr. 
3AILEY’S copy, but in neither of mine are the 
translations of portions of the Liturgy confined to 
Latin hexameters ; and in one of them the new 
title to “ Liturgica” is without the vignette and 
verses. Kirpy TRIMMER. 


Grammars : Romance Lanevaces (5 §. vi. 
69, 192.)\—I would recommend to Trnzor La 
Romania, a quarterly review specially devoted to 
the Romance languages, and edited by the 
eminent scholars Gaston Paris and Paul Meyer. 
It is published by the Librairie Franck, Rue 
Richelieu, Paris. 

The same firm also publishes La Bibliothique de 
l' Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, which in- 
cludes not a few publications referring to the 
Romance languages. A. BEeLsame. 

aris. 


Nereus (5 §. v. 429 ; vi. 56.)—I have a copy 
of Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, containing 
the bookplate of “ Fysher C. Negus.” Was he 
descended from the inventor of the above-named 
mixture ? Cu. Ex. Ma. 





Qvorations WanteD (5 §. vi. 230.)— 

“Had he asked us” is from Miss Catherine Wink- 
worth’s hymn, “‘ Christ will gather in His own”—Hymas 
Ancient and Modern, 400 (old edition, 191); Church 
Hymns (8.P.C.K.), 244. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 








“Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs, 
O let th’ ungentle spirit learn from hence,” &c. 
Such is the true reading of the lines, which are from 
Hannah More's epistle, entitled Sensibility. 
Frepk. RvLe. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Epochs of Modern History.—The Early Plantagenets. 
By William Stubbs, M.A. With two Maps. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Tue Regius Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 

sity of Oxford has shown in this little volume how much 

may be told in a small space, when the narrator is a 

master of condensation, and keeps close to his subject. 

In ened ae case the subject extends from Stephen to 

Edward IT., and in the treatment of it there is clearness 

of detail with epigrammatic terseness. For example, 

Mr. Stubbs says of David, King of Scotland, that he, 

“although a good king, was a Scot”; and of King Ste- 

phen, that, “had he been either a more unscrupulous 

knave or a more honest man, he would certainly have 
been more successful’’! There is, perhaps, something 
questionable in the assertion that, “ Without money, it is 
hard to act like a statesman”; but there is nothing more 
to be questioned in this able volume, which has a capital 
Index, whereby its value is much increased. 


The Last Act being the Funeral Rites of Nations and In- 
dividuals. Collected and Arranged by William Tegy. 
(Tegg & Co.) 

Mr. Teas, having finished with Wills of their Own, illus- 

trates in the above volume the divers ways by which the 

body was got rid of after it had shuffled off this mortal 
coil. With grave is sometimes mingled the gay in these 
pages, for the last act has sometimes had its comic aspect. 

Among those of mixed quality was that of the old Italian 

nobility. The ordinary carriage horses and driver of 

the defunct noble followed him to the church, and waited 
for him at the door. When the ceremony was over, the 
steward of the deceased signor hailed the coachman with, 

“ His excellency will not return home. You may go!” 


The Manual of Heraldru: betr ga Concise Desert) tion 
of the Several Terms Used, and containing a Diction- 
ary of every Designat on in the Science. : Illustrated 
by 400 Engravings on Wood. New Edition. (Virtue 
& Co.) 

Stxce Dr. Barrington, in 1844, published his Lectures on 

Heraldry, the young student of what was once called the 

learning fit fora gentleman received further aid from 

Mr. Cussan’s handy Grammar of Heraldry, which ap- 

peared in 1866. This new edition of The Manual of 

Heraldry gives additional help to all who study the sub- 

ject, and qualifies them to read Boutell with pleasure and 

understanding. 

THE LATE WitttAM Suits, Esg., F.S.A.—In the year 
1808, the above gentlemen was born in Lisle Street, 
Leicester Square. On the 6th of the present month, 
his honoured and useful life was brought with terrible 
suddenness toanend. He had left home to join in the 
last duties to a deceased friend, one whom he had greatly 
served during a troubled portion of that friend’s career. 
Mr. Smith was on his way from the grave to his own 
house, which, however, he never again entered alive. 
He fell under a pitiless stroke of apoplexy, and in a 


| moment as much kindly feeling, indefatigable industry, 


exquisite good will and unselfishness as was ever found 
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within “this flesh which walls about our life” was 
brought to a sudden end. Such suddenness of change 
from time to eternity had no terrors for him, but the 
shock doubled the sorrow of those who were nearest and 
dearest to him. 

Mr. Smith was one of those Londoners who do honour 
to the great city of their birth. He was one of the sons 
of “ Mr. Smith, of Lisle Street,” the great printseller, 
whose establishment when he conducted it, and when his 
sons succeeded to it, was a daily meeting-place of all who 
loved art, noble amateurs and connoisseurs, wits gentle 
and simple, moved by the same taste, and with purses 
which enabled them to gratify it. For a short time, Mr. 
Smith was at Cambridge University, but his father’s 
death called him to another walk in life than that 
which, for a brief space of time, he had contemplated. 
In 1835 the Brothers Smith (who were, down to the pre- 
sent year, as inseparatle and as well known as the Brothers 
in Nicholas Nickleby are described to have been) began to 
carry on together the business in Lisle Street, and, having 
carried it on honourably and successfully for the space 
of about a dozen years, retired with ample and we 
earned fortunes. Mr. William Smith then became a 
harder worker than ever. His services were given to 
any and all that needed them; to private individuals, 
public institutions, to government, to the nation, and to 
“N.& Q.” He was the great and infallible expert in 
matters of art, as regarded engravings, their age, worth, 
and genuineness ; and for public and private service he 
declined all remuneration, as a matter of course. What he 


did in this way is recorded, in part at least, in last week's | : . 
| subjects now quite exhausted. 


Athenaum. To “N, & Q.” Mr. Smith was never appealed 
to in vain on a matter where a print was in question 
He was an earnest and enthusiastic F.S.A. A fre 
quent guest at the noblest of tables, he was the 
most lavish, refined, and hospitable host at his own. 
Moreover, this gentleman has taken care that, with his 
departure from among us, his benevolence shall not cease 
to live; and, finally, it may be said of him that, if every 
one to whom he has rendered willing and valuable ser- 
vice were to fling a rose upon his grave, he would sleep 
now beneath a pyramid of flowers. 


Cvstomary Law.—I am collecting notices of cus- 
tomary law for a work I have now in progress, and should 
be glad of the valuable help of “N.& Q.” The Folk-lore 
columns have afforded me much help, and it is to solicit 
more particular attention to those customs which obtain 
as law that I now write. For instance, it is well known 
that the custom of Gavelkind is spoken of, generally, as 
existing in Kent, and Borough-English in other parts of 
England; but the actual geography of such customs is 
not known. A great deal of information is to be gained 
by researches through our case-law books, and this I 
reserve to myself (with occasional help, it may be, from 
Mippie Temptar, who has before assisted me) ; but if 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” would forward me notices, either 
literary or from personal observation, of customs having 
the force of law in the neighbourhoods in which they 
reside or are acquainted with, it would materially assist 
my object. I need not say anything in support of the 
usefulness of such notes in an age when folk-lore obtains 
a valuable place among the materials for history, and in 
a periodical which has been the first to promote the idea 
of a Folk-Lore Society. I would, however, just refer to 
Kemble’s valuable-chapter and appendix on “ The Mark,” 
as illustrative of my statement, Saxons in England, 
vol. i, G. Laurence Gomme, F.R.Hist.S. 

66, Southampton Row, Russell Square, W.C. 


A supers edition of Goethe’s Faust, illustrated by the 
master hand of the late Prof. Kreling, a pupil of Kaul- 
bach, and Director of the Academy of Arts, Nuremberg, 


e 





is about to be published by Mr. F. Bruckmann, South. 
ampton Street. The German original and the trans. 
lation by Theodore Martin, C.B., Esq., will appear 
simultaneously, illustrated by seventy-eight wood engray- 
ings and fourteen high-class permanent photographs, 
We have seen a specimen sheet, and shall be glad to have 
to speak as favourably of what is to follow as we can of 
the sample. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

IrRELAND’s SwaksPeARe Forcertes..—Mr. Ricwarp 
Hemainc, Newton-le-Willows, Lancashire, writes :—“] 
should be glad of copies, or particulars, of—‘7. Pro- 
missory Notes to John Heminge and Signatures’; ‘11, 
Agreements between Shakspeare and Heminge and Con- 
del,’ as courteously offered by B. B.” 

E. R.—The justices of “traylebaston” formed an 
extraordinary commission, visiting various counties for 
the trial of murderers, robbers, and incendiaries, wan- 
dering from place to place, lurking in coverts, and, it is 
supposed, armed with clubs, whence an act of “ trayle 
baston ” was an offence ; but the name is also applied to 
the offender. There are, however, several fanciful ex- 
planations of the name. 

A, F. will find, by consulting the Indexes of “ N. & Q.,” 
that Caister Church, the Palm Sunday whip, &c., are 


MADAME Dt CHATEAUROUX.—J. Thompson, The Grove, 
Pocklington, would be obliged to M. Henri Gave 
srKon for the name of the publisher of Histoire d’ Agnés 
Sorrel et de Madame la Duchesse de Chateaurouz. 

H1tnoxDELLE.—* The King’s Trumpets” treated Pepys 
with a reveille on the 27th Dec., 1666, and the 10s. it 
cost him was what would now be called a Christmas-box, 

W. Currr.—In the library of Wimborne Minster (Dor- 
set) there is a copy of Raleigh's History of the World. 
The date on the title-page is 1614, but that of the colo- 
phon is 1634. 


H. C. 


Many thanks for your note and the suggestion 
contained in it. 

8. T. P. is referred to p. 25 of the current volume for 
a new reading of the passage in Othello by which he has 
been puzzled. 


J. T. asks for a list of the Hospodars of Wallachia and 
Moldavia prior to their formation into the Principality 
of Roumania. 

Erratoum.—‘ Square-headed Trefoil Arch,” p. 227+ 
For “ Carnarvon church,” read “ Carnarvon Castle.” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be aldressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


A Reat SumMeR Deticacy.—Rose's Lime Juice CorpDtal, 
mixed with water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda oF 
potash, cooling and refreshing; or blended with spirits, it sup- 
plies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustaining 
exertion and extremely wholesome. Sold everywhere. Pur- 
chasers should be careful to order Rose's Lime Juice Cordial, 
all others being imitations —Wholesale Stores, 11, Curtain 
Road, Finsbury.—[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 








